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INTRODUCTION 


The concept of secularism has much relevance and great 
significance in the contemporary political and social history of 
India as it happens to be the guiding policy of the government 
of India in dealing with religions and religious minorities and 
therefore is fraught with far-reaching consequences. The 
concept has been widely interpreted down the ages. So it is 
vitally important to view the concept in its historical perspec- 
tive and study its origin and growtb. As the Prime Minister 
of India, Nehru’s political philosophy of which secularism is 
one of the important constituents, has influenced to a great 
extent the structure and function of political, social and 
religious institutions involving sometimes a thorough and 
fundamental change in the time-honoured laws, customs and 
conventions that had governed the Indian society. Therefore, 
a close analysis of Nehru’s approach and exposition of 
secularism has been undertaken in this present thesis. 


In the first chapter, I have discussed the various interpreta- 
tions of the concept of secularism and traced the roots of the 
concept in human history. Then I have divided my subject of 
study on Nehru into three major aspects constituting his 
concept of secularism, i.e., religion, minorities and secular 
state, in chapters HI, III and IV and discussed the various 
points of view expressed by Nehru on these subjects and have 
analysed the problems in India. 


In Chapter JI, ‘Nehru on Religion,’ I have analysed what 
aspect of religion did he attack and examined it closely in 
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the context of his concept of secularism. It is evident from my 
analysis that Nebru had no attraction for the external form of 
religion but he was for a deeper verity. So, when he included 
in the objective resolution right to freedom of religion, he had 
meant the deeper and greater religion of humanity. In Chaper 
IH, ‘Nehru on Minorities,’ I have discussed Nehru’s views and 
his guarantee to protect the minority rights regarding their 
culture, language and other social and political interests, as 
these aspects conform to his concept of secularism. Next in 
Chapter IV, ‘Nehru on Secular State,’ I have discussed the two 
types of secular states, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.—the 
former is studied on the principles of wall of separation and 
the latter in its materialistic conception. I have examined 
Nehru’s concept of secular state in this above-said context. 
I have analysed the secular provisions of the Indian Constitu- 
tion and Nehru’s contribution thereto. 


In the final Chapter, entitled ‘Estimate,’ I have examined 
carefully the various discrepancies in the Indian secularism 
and Nehru’s responsibility as Prime Minister of India. I have 
drawn the conclusion that Nehru’s concept of secularism is 
‘minority-oriented’ than adhering strictly, either to the wall of 
separation or the process of secularization. At the end of each 
chapter, in the concluding para, I have summed up the main 
findings of the chapter. My observations and conclusions are 
set forth in the last. 


M. BALASUBRAMANIAN 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ROOTS OF SECULARISM 


SECULARISM : AN ANALYAIS OF THE DEFINITIONS 


The terms ‘Secular’? and “Secularism” have been used rather 
indiscriminately and ambiguously in the 20th century. There is 
a need for the clarification of the use of these terms. From the 
religious stand point, the term ‘“‘Secular’’ is used in a pejorative 
sense and from a non-religious standpoint it tends to be used in 
an absolutistic sense. The recovery of the root meaning of the 
Latin word “‘Saeculum’’ may be helpful. The word meant 
basically ‘‘the age, the world” or “this age or this world’’. Later, 
when the word “‘secular’’ was interpreted as the opposite of 
sacred and sacred, in turn, was identified with a religious 
institution (e.g., the Church) the meanings of both secular and 
sacred were distorted. Since the study is concerned with Nehru 
and secularism, it is necessary at the outset to investigate the 
various interpretations of the concept of secularism as well as 
to make a historical survey of the roots of the concept. 
Definitions of the term “‘secular’’ are not wanting. In fact, 
much has been said and such more can be said. George Jacob 
Holyoake, who along with his collaborators is credited with 
the coinage of the word “secularism’’, used the term to denote 
social ethics based on natural morality, but independent of 
revealed religion and supernaturalism. 


In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the term is defined as 
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“non spiritual, having no concern with religious or spiritual 
matters’’.* According to the Encyclopaedia-Americanna, the term 
means that “‘there is light and guidance in secular truth whose 
conditions and sanctions exist independently, act independently 
and act for ever’’.* The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, des- 
cribes it as a “‘movement, intentionally ethical, negatively religious 
with political and philosophical antecedents’’.? The Encyclopae- 
dia of the Social Sciences says that “secularism be defined as 
the attempt to establish an autonomous sphere of knowledge 
purged of supernatural, fideistic presuppositions”.4 The Winston 
Dictionary defines secularism as ‘‘The quality or state of being 
devoted to world, rather than to sacred matters”.® Again, 
according to The Everyman’s Encylopaedia, ‘‘secularism: 
materialistic and rationalistic movement...aimed at establishing 
morality on a utilitarian basis...”’.° A New English Dictionary 
on Historicol Principles explains secularism as ‘The doctrine 
that morality should be based solely on regard to the well-being 
of mankind in the present life, to the exclusion of all conside- 
rations drawn from belief in God or in a future state’’.? The 
same idea is also followed by The Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church which explains secularism as “‘denotes a system 
which seeks to interpret and order life on principles taken 
solely from this world, without recourse to belief in God and a 
future life’’.2 According to G.G. Hackman, secularism signifies 
the kind of life that is lived in complete indifference to God and 
to religious values.* The same view has been put with greater 
force by J.C. Bennet, (Christianity and our world) when he 


Encyclopaedia Britannica (London, 1960), Vol. XX, p. 264. 
Encdclopaedia Americanna (New York, 1960), Vol. XXIV, p. 521. 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethies (1954), Vol. XI, p. 347. 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Science (1048), Vol. XiII, p. 631. 

The Winston Dictionary (Philadelphia, 1946) p. 888. 

Everyman's Encyclopaedia (London), Vol. XI, p. 212. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Priniciples (OED) (Oxford, 
1914), Vol. VIII, p. 366. 

The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church (London, 1958) 
p. 1236. 


9. George G. Hackman, Religion in Modern life (1957), p. 283. 


WAWA YH oe 
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said that secularism is life organised apart from God, as though 
God did not exist.?° 


Again, according to The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia 
of Religious Knowledge, seculariam is ‘an atheistic and 
materialistic movement’. It proceeds explalning that “‘the 
sole ethical principle of the school was utiliterian, and 
its dogmatic position was entirely negative, denying the 
justifiability of assuming the existence of God, the divine 
governance of the world, the reasonableness of prayer, the 
possibility of a future life, and the like. At the same time, this 
position was primarily not one of absolute denial but rather 
extreme agnosticism, with the assumption that what can not 
be positively and indubitably known should be ignored, both 
in theory and in practical life’’!*. According to Rev. Leslie 
Newbigin, the term seculariam has been taken to refer to a 
system of belief or an attitude which in principle denies 
the existence or the significance of realities other than 
those which can be measured by the methods of natuarl 
science.* As quoted by him from the International Missionary 
Council Meeting Report, Vol. 1 at the Jerusalem meeting of 
the International Missionary Council (1928), the term secularism 
had been defined as “‘a way of life and interpretation of life 
that include only the natural order of things and that do not 
find God or a realm of spiritual reality necessary for life or 
thought”.!* Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in his foreward note to Dr. 
S. Abid Hussan of The National Culture, has explained the 
term secularism in the Indian context in a totally different way. 
He has said that the term ‘“‘secularism here does not mean. 
irreligion or atheism or even stress on material comforts. It. 
proclaims and lays stress on the universality of spiritual values. 





10. George G. Hackman op. cit., p. 283. 


11. The Newschaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Reiigious Knowledge 
(Michigan, 1959), Vol. X, p. 326. 

12. Ibid., p. 327. 

13. Leslie Newbigin, Honest Religion for Secular Man (London 1966), 
p. 8. 

14. IJbid., p. 8. 
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which may be attained by a variety of ways.’’!5 


In this context, it is more relevant if we make investigation on 
the definition of rationalism and its relationship with 
secularism. Though the definitions of secularism are not 
identical, one discernible common idea embodied in all of them 
is an envisagement of a way or concept of life outside the 
religious penumbra. But, rationalism might be defined “‘as the 
method and doctrine of those who strive to make reason the 
supreme regulator of their beliefs and of their actions; who try 
to think and speak in terms to which fixed and intelligible 
sense are attached’’.’® Still plainer language rationalism has 
been taken to define as the ‘“‘mental habit of using reason for 
the destruction of religious belief’’.1” And Rationalists are those, 
who, when it is claimed that particular facts of experience, or 
more particularly of religious experience, can be explained by 
reference to supernatural agencies, maintain that they can be ex- 
plained as well or better by natural law.?® So it is obvious that 
rationalism means a tendency to use reason for the destruction 
of religious belief. This action began, when the reality of that 
supernatural world which religion professes to reveal was first 
denied. The earliest period for this thought had been attributed 
to 6th century B.C., when the Ionian speculation had begun 
with enquiries into the origin and constitution of the physical 
world.}* 


Since secularism, besides envisaging a way of life outside 
religion, has attempted to absolutise everything to earth and 
this age, and on the other hand, it is said that religious belief is 
identified with theological dogma and rationalism means the 
hostile criticism of such belief. It is clear that rationalism and 
secularism are not far off in their meaning and expression but 





15. Quoted by V. P. Luthera, The Concept of the Secular State and India 
(1964), p. 154. 

16. Alfred William Benn, The History of Rationalism in the Nineteenth 
Century (London 1906), Vol. I, p. 1. 

17. Ibid., p. 4, 

18. Ibid., p. 8. 

19, Ibid., p. 64. 
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it is the question which forms first in the attack of religion. 
From the above investigation of facts, it can be presumed that 
secularism is the off-shoot of reationalism and, in fact, secul- 
airism owes its progeny to rationalism. So, now its (secularism’s) 
connotational ambit may be gathered from its political, social 
and international antecedents. 


Political Antecedents 


The political antecedents of secular concept is essentially a 
history of struglle between the church and the state. The papacy 
at the height of its ascendancy advanced the idea of the king- 
dom of God on earth (civitas Dei), according to which the 
church must be the kingdom of God and the Pope its head on 
the earth.”° All authority belonged, therefore, to the Pope, not 
to the Emperor.”2 This was decidedly against the earliest idea, 
according to which the Emperor had been regarded as the 
representative of God and the Empire was the Kingdom of 
God.*? Gregory VII, who was controlled by the idea of civitas 
Dei, contended that the church being the kingdom of God, the 
Pope had absolute authority over all the world.2*> Consequ- 
ently, the Pope claimed that the Empire was the fief of the 


papacy. 


Naturally, the emperor in Europe resented the encroach- 
ment of the papcy into their domain. They revived the former 
conceptien and regarded the crown as the gift of God.** They 
refused to countenance the wish of the Pope; and, on the other 
hand, they asserted that the church must hold lands as fief from 
the Emperors and pay all the customary dues like any other 
subject. The bitter struggle was, therefore on, with fortune 
fluctuating and alteranating between two camps. The entire 





20. O.J. Thatcher and F. Schwill, Europe in the Middle Age (1900), p. 262. 
21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid. p. 288 
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history of medieval period of Europe is, in fact, replete with it. 
The Pope won the initial rounds, but not before the political 
dismemberment of both Germany and Italy. 


However, this period is noted for two important landmarks. 
The first is the publication of manifesto by Fredrick I, the 
Emperor of Germany, in the second half of the 12th century. 
The manifesto opposed the claims of the Pope and declared that 
the Emperor had received the imperisl crown from God alone 
through the election by princes.?5 Jesus, it continued, had 
taught that the world was to be ruled by two swords, spiritual 
and temporal. Peter, it is said, had commanded that all men 
should fear God and honour the king, therefore, who ever said 
that the Empire was a fief of the papacy was opposed to St. 
Peter and guilt of lying.2*. The second is the Constitutions of 
Clarendon published in 1164 by Henry II of Fngland. They 
restated the king’s ancient rights. Bishops and Abbots were to 
be elected in the presence of the King’s officers and witb the 
king's assent. Before being consecrated to the office, the Bishop 
or Abbot-elect must pay homage to the king for his lands, and 
hold them as a fief from the king and pay all the customary 
feudal dues. Appeal to Rome was forbidden to the clergy, and 
they were not permitted to leave England without the consent 
of the king. The king must be consulted before any of his great 
vassals might be put under the ban of ex-communication. The 
Bishop might, indeed, try all accused clergymen, but if a 
clergyman was convicted, he was to be given over to the civil 
authorities for punishment.?? 


These two documents are of immense importance from the 
point of view of secular thought in that they, besides embody- 
ing claims of the kings, clearly indicate an intense feeling on 
the part of the rulers for independence from Church in dealing 
with matters related to state. This thought gained momentum 
as Europe stepped from the medieval period to the modern age, 


25, O.J. Thatcher and F. Schwill, Europe in the Middle Age (1900), p. 288. 
26. Ibid. p. 288-89. 
27. Ibid. p. 296-97, 
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which started witnessing industrial revolution, scientific develop- 
me-it, emergence of national states and even rationalist movement. 
Eventually the conflict between the church and the state was 
resolved, the former confining strictly to spiritual matters and 
the latter resuming its independence to deal with temporal 
affairs. This policy of perfect non-interference in each other’s 
affairs has been incorporated in many a modern constitutions, 
and in the constitution of the United States it is known by the 
name of ‘doctrine of wall of separation’. Thus, the long-drawn 
struggle between the church and jhe state and its final outcome 
clearly show that the concept of secularism in the political 
arena means, in effect, state’s freedom unsullied by interference 
from the church or religious authorities, to deal with the 
affairs of the state. 


Social Antecedents 


In the social shpere, secularism symbolised a revolt against 
stringent hold and infiunce of religion on individual’s life. 
Religion in the early days controlled almost every aspect of 
man’s life. It had such all pervasive effect and influence on the 
individual’s life that people were not only made subservient to 
it but also made to feel that they could not exist apart from it. 
Consequently, the society became so introvert that it spurned 
¢very scientific discovery and considered every demand for 
change a blasphemy. This hold of the religion on society like 
other fetters on human apirit, gave rise to certain movements 
advocating liberal concept and outlook. 


In the nineteenth century the great cooperative thinkers, 
like Rbert Owen, William Hawkes Smith, Robert Buchanan and 
others started a cooperative movement to ameliorate the 
conditions of the working class created by the industrial 
revolution. The cooperators thought that great changes in 
society could be effected by unity and, therefore, attempted 
to organise the labourers and to teach them about the useful- 
ness of cooperation. No sooner did they embark on such a 
scheme, than they realised the impossibility of executing it 
because of advese influence of religions among the labourers 
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and opposition from religious authoritles. The only way out of 
this impasse was to remove thc evil influence of religions from 
the social sphere. The result was the birth of a social move- 
ment, which was named in 1850 by Holyoake as secular move- 
ment to bring home to the labourers the errors of religion and 
benefits of collective society. This organisation prescribed a set 
of conduct, and called it ‘Secularism’. So when writing about 
the founders of this movement F.S. House says that ‘‘Secularism 
owes its name and in large measure its existence, to the life and 
labours of George Jacob Holyoakes’’.2® This was based on 
natural morality, independent of revealed religion or super- 
naturalism. 


In the worst days of religious fanaticism, the so-called 
heretics, non-believers and those professing different faith were 
subjected to religious persecution. Definite orders were, in fact, 
issued by the church to this effect. One stark instance of such 
order was the order issued in 1215 by the Fourth Council of 
the Leteran, which enjoined all rulers, ‘‘as they desired to be 
esteemed faithful, to swear a public oath that they would 
labour earnestly and to the fullest extent of their powers, to 
exterminate from their dominions all those who were learned as 
heretics by the church’’.*® The Bull of Innocent III threatened 
any prince, who refused to extirpate heretics from his realm, with 
excommunication, and with the forfeiture of his dominion.” 
Thus, the religious persecution was rampant throughout the 
medieval period and even the Reformers revelled in it. 

The torture and religious persecution was, however, met 
with stiff opposition from the intellectuals. In France, the first 
great opponent was Montaigne. The cause was later effectively 
taken up by Voltaire, Montesquie and the Encyclopaedists; and 
finally triumphed when the church had been shattered by the 
revolution.*? As a matter of fact, one of the first acts of the 





28, E. S. Water House, Encyclopeedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XI 
(Edinburgh. 1954), p. 348: 

29. W.E.H. Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Ration- 
alism in Furope, Vol. It (London 1910), p. 1 

30. Ibid., p.11 foot note 1. 

31. Ibid., p.120 
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democrats after the revolution was the abolition of torture and 
persecution. In Spain, it gradually fell into disuse under 
Charles IIL™ In Italy, the grest opponent of torture was 
Beccaria.** His work greatly influenced the intellectuals all over 
Europe and vastly accelerated the movement that produccd 
it.24 Under the influence of that movement, the Empress of 
Russia, Frederick of Prussia and Duke Leopold of Tuscany 
abolished torture in their domains and issued an edict of 
toleration." It was, however, said that the movement that 
destroyed torture was much less an intellectual than an 
emotional movement.” But, it is difficult to deny that the 
movement was impelled by secular thought which stood for 
human relationship based entirely on human considerations 
instead of religious considerations. The fact that Beccaria 
based much of his reasoning on the doctrine of social compact 
proves that the movement was based more on reason and 
secular thought than on emotions. 


International Antecedents 


In the international sphere, religion played a dominant role. 
For a considerable period, under the concept of Civitas Dei, the 
Pope was supposed to have had authority all over the world. 
This led to the division of the world by a Papal Bull, between 
two Christian states and also the prohibition of relationship 
between the Christian and non-Christian countries. So, the right 
of the non-Christian states to exist was not recognised by the 
Christian states. One necessary corollary of these was the 
organisation of several religious crusades against non-Christian 
states to force the latter to accept Christian states. Therefore, 
every war waged in the name of religion against non-Chritian- 
states was considered just. Thus, the influence of religion in 
international relationship brought to the fore two important 





32. W.E.H.Lecky, op. cit., p. 120. 
33. Ibid. 
34. Ibid. 
35, Ibid. 
36. Ibid. 
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principles: (1) that religion was considered the basis of recogni- 
tion, and (2) that just war concept, that is, war is just if waged 
for a religious cause, became an acceptable principle of inter- 
national law. The latter principle refiected later in the concept 
of ‘Jihad’ or holy war practised by Islamic states. The actual 
problem of relations between Christian and non-Christian 
countries became the subject of a protracted public controversy 
at the Council of Constance (1414-18) when the conflict 
between the kingdom of Poland and the Tuetonic order over 
Poland’s relations with the pagan communities of Lithuania 
came up for consideration.*” The Polish delegation at the Council 
of Constance included among its members a scholar from the 
University of Cracow, Paulus Vladimiri.** He condemned the 
cardinal’s view that war against infidels, who did not recognise 
over-all sovereignty of the Holy Roman Empire, was just. He 
emphasized that no religion could be imposed on individuals 
by force.®* 


The first classic writer on the law of Nations to advance 
liberal ideals was Francisous de Victoria, Professor at the 
University of Salamanca. He made it clear that relations bet- 
ween nations whether Christian or non-Christian, must be 
governed by principles of Justice.° He also expressed the 
conviction that the Christian faith cannot be made a pretext for 
the exploitation of nations with an ‘inferior’ civilization.“1 Then 
in Relections De Indisnoviter Inuentis, speaking about Spain’s 
relationship with the communities of American Indians, Victoria 
stated emphatically that the Spaniards may be entitled to travel 
to the American Continent and to establish free relations with 
the communities there but they have no right to occupy their 


37. C.H. Alexandrowicz, ‘Paulus Valadimiri and the Development of the 
Doctrine of Coexistence of Christian and Non-Christian Countries’ 
The British Year Book of International Law, 1963. (London), 
p. 441. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Ibid., p. 443-44, ; 

40. C.H. Alexandrowicz, ‘Grotius and India, The Indian Year Book of 
International Affairs, 1954, Vol II, p. 357 & p. 359. 

41. Ibid. p. 359. 
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jands, to disturb their peaceful existence and impose their rule 
of faith on them.*? Hugo Grotius, another classic writer, later 
adopted this view and advocated complete freedom of relations 
between nations all over the world.** 


The cause was further taken up by John Henrypott, who in 
his De Foederilius Fidelium cum Infidelilius (1686) opposed cannon 
law injunction against treaty with infidels and advocated 
secularisation of international treaties.“¢ The liberal and secular 
trend in treaty law, which gathered momentum in the seven- 
teenth century, is also reflected in the work of Lyserus, Disup- 
tatio Political Foederilus cum Infidelilus (1676). Lyserus 
considers all commercial treaties with non-Christian communi- 
ties as lawful*®. Thus, these powerful writings had great effect 
on the international relationship. They, in fact, made possible 
for Christian and Non-Christian states to coexist and establish 
relationship among them purely on the basis of Justice and 
international norms uninfluenced by religious consideration. 
The secular concept thus evolved in the international sphere 
means a doctrine which postulates that international relation- 
ship should be based entirely on principles of Justice and 
international norms evolved and accepted by community of 
nations and not on those dictated by religious authorities or 
prescribed in any one of the religious books. The foregoing 
account of the evolution of the concept of secularism in various 
spheres shows that the concept has a definite connotation. The 
concept means in the political sphere not only the freedom of 
the state to deal with the affairs of the state without interference 
from any religious authorities but also the obligation of the 
state to carry on the administration on rational basis and in 
conformity with social values untainted by any sectarian or 
religious consideration. In the social sphere, it means comming- 
lng of human beings in a society as human beings and not 
members of any religious denomination holding a particular 


42. C.H. Alexandrowicz, op. ctt., p. 359-60. 
43. Ibid. p. 359. 

44. p. 445-46. 

45. Ibid. p. 446. 
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belief, and in the international sphere it means maintenance of 
international relationship purely on the basis of principles of 
justice and international norms accepted by the civilised nations 
of the world. In short, the concept means a way of life, which 
is essentially, outside the religious arena but not necessarily 
antagonistic to religions or religious beliefs of the people. 
Secularism is a particular philosophy or view of the world which 
asserts that the world is not only autonomous but absolute. 
That is, it is an assertion of the world’s autonomy in an abso- 
lutistic way. There is no reality outside of the world, The world 
is all. When applied to the world of the science, it becomes a 
Particular philosophy of science and may be designated as 
“Scientism’ when applied to the State, it means not the rightful 
assertion and development of the autonomy of government but 
the absolutizing of that autonomy, the state is as it were deified. 


But when we take the term ‘Secularization’, it means a process 
whereby the world with all its constituent interests is enabled 
through its own autonomy to proceed to its fullest development. 
When applied to the state, Secularization means the freedom 
and responsibility of the state, with moral integrity, to develop 
its concepts, laws and instruments of government without 
special regard to or restraint from those interests not inherent 
in government. Secularization is the process where by the world 
in all its manifoldness moves in responsible autonomy to matu- 
rity—in brief to become a mature world. So it is clear now as 
is seen earlier that ‘Secularism’ as a philosophy remains static, 
and secularization as a working principle moves towards the 
end for which secularism stands for. 


CHAPTER II 


NEHRU ON RELIGION 


The uncompromising religionists understood Nehru as an a 
theist, scholars called him ‘Agnostic Nehru’, as a compro- 
mise but none suspected his unflinching secular spirit and even 
his hostile critics admitted that it was an ‘instinct’® with him. 
Since secularism is a policy which besides other things, relates 
to and regulates religion, it is most relevant to make necessary 
investigation on his views on religion. 


Indian society, bound by tradition, orthodoxy and communa- 
lism, was stagnating in technical backwardness. Traditionalism 
and orthodoxy resisted the inflow of modern scientific and 
technological forces and opposed any change in the texture of 
the society. The force of communalism in the name of religion, 
opposed, if not retarded the freedom movement and Jed to all 
sorts of confusion in society. These are the factors which gene- 
rally influeaced aad to certain extent corrupted Nehru’s vision 
on religion.!And as a result, Nehru was from the very beginning 
quite hostile, unsympathetic and intolerant in his comments on 
religion. 


Nehru’s general grouse against religion is that it prevents the 


1, D.E. Smith India as a Secnlar State, (Princeton), 1963, p. VIII. 
2. D.F. Karaka, Ndhru: The Lotus-eater from Kashmir, (London) 
1953, p. 104, 
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penetration of science and its method into the society, which he 
has revealed through his writings and speeches. He has no 
patience with the crude interpretation of religion and a dog- 
matic approach to it which are the seed-bed of all superstition, 
bigotry and intolerance, besides perpetually blinding the inno- 
cent men and women by the age-old condition of ignorance and 
fear. But fear and superstition are incidental to religious pra- 
ctices arising out of ignorance. A true religion on the other 
hand never encourages supefstition. On the contrary, if there 
were no scientific, religious inquiry on strictly rational grounds, 
only superstitions will grow. Just as scientific medicine is the 
only substitute for quackery, spiritual religion is the only cure 
for superstition. In effect, Nehru pleads for this substitution by 
spiritual religion of the superstitions and ignorant views and 
practices which pass for religion. A truly spiritual religion tells 
us how to view the details of life and natural world and look 
at them in their proper perspective, it does not profess to tell 
us the explanation of every event or occurrence. This can be 
done by a practical inquiry into the antecedent circumstances 
of the natural event and this is what science does. Natural 
phenomena cannot be explained in terms of divine causation; 
for that is common to all phenomena. That every thing owes 
its existence to God is religion, but what is the immediately 
antecedent cause of anything is known only by an empirical 
inquiry of reason. There is no reason why these should conflict 


with each other. 


Yet Nehru is right in holding the view (1) that religions as 
they have been practised have done their best to thwart the 
earnest thirst for knowledge of physical world that man has 
felt for ages and which cannot be quenched except by an inde- 
pendent, free and fearless inquiry into the phenomena of nature 
without being encumbered by respectable tradition and autho- 
ritarian dogma. As Nehru puts it: Religions “have discouraged 
him from trying to understand not only the unknown but, what 
might come in the way of social effort. Instead of encouraging 
curiosity and thought, they have preached a philosophy of sub- 
mission to nature, to established churches, to the prevailing 
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social order, and everything that is.’’* 


(2) A certain deadening of moral sensibility and social action 
has resulted from the religious view that everything is decreed 
by an omnipotent God and that man has nothing to do. 
Initiative and enterprise, both in the field of morals and thought 
have been effectively smothered by the sense of futility of hu- 
man action in the force of all-knowing invisible power. A false 
view of God, the most high, as the Ruler quite unrelated to the 
human spirit, is responsible for the degradation of the dignity 
of the human soul and the power of human thought. Fear, 
wonder and the awe tend to govern the mind of man instead of 
free thought and reason. He is submissive, beaten and remains 
content to pray, for it is not his business to know, nay it is even 
sacrilege to seek to know. Says Nehru: “The belief ina super- 
natural agency which ordains everything has led to a certain 
itresponsibility on the social plane, and emotion and senti- 
mentality have taken the place of reasoned thought and inquiry. 
Religion, though it has undoubtedly brought comfort to innu- 
merable human beings and stabilised society by its values, has 
checked the tendency to change and progress inherent in human 
society’’.‘ 


(3) Religion, in the narrow sense in which it is understood, is 
usually conformity to and compliance with a certain creed and 
an established religious order. Once a member, either by birth 
or by consent of a religious church becomes a conditioned being, 
steadily losing the capacity to see any point of view other than 
his own, any religious principle or order which is not his own. 
The power of impartial judgement yields place to an intolerance 
of other faiths, fanaticism and hatred. Nehru draws our attention 
to this sorry state of affairs: Religion “‘is narrow and intolerant 
of other opinions and ideas; it is self-centred and egoistic and 
it often allows itself to be exploited by the self-seekers and 
opportunists’’.® 


3. J. Nehru, The Discovery of India, (Bombay), 1960, p. 524. 
4. Ibid. 


5. J. Nehru, An Autobiography, (Madras) 1962, p. 377. 
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(4) Very often the conformity to external form is confounded 
with the inner spirit of religion. Important as these are in their 
own way, they become a source of harm if they are taken as 
ends in themselves. Much of dishonesty and hypocracy in the 
religious life of man is traceable to emphasis on form than the 
inner purity. External forms being contingent on specific cir- 
cumstances, intolerance will be the only result if strict confor- 
mity is taken as the mark of true religion, as has been amply 
illustrated in the history of mankind. Besides, sectarian marks 
of religious identity could themselves not confer on the believer 
any title to real piety and spirituality, on the contrary, they 
give an opportunity for tricksters and charlatans to go about as 
religious souls and corrupt the mind of men. “A long beard, or 
a tuft of hair on the crown of the head, or a long mark on the 
forehead, or a Fakir’s dress, or a Sanyasin’s yellow or ochre 
garb is a passport to holiness’’.® 


When everything is said and done, masses of men and women 
are visibly draw by an inherent faith, however uncritical, in the 
imperious unknown Ruler of the world. A holy occasion for 
instance is taken advantage of for thinking on God and His 
creation. This is the only way of infusing piety in the hearts of 
the masses of men and women. Nehru, while narrating the 
Sankaranti day, writes that he was greatly impressed by the 
power of faith, which drew these vast numbers to the river and 
made them forget for a while their poverty and misery.’ One 
may add that it is the sense of the invisible hands of God 
controlling the destinies of man that is conspicuously brought 
before his mind particularly when he finds that nothing is in 
his control. The feeling of helplessness and of creaturliness 
makes man think of a Supreme God, however vague and un- 
sophisticated this impression might be. The very recognition 
of an invisible mystery in the life of man is religion. However, 
man’s initiative, imagination and hard-work alone will remove 
poverty and misery. If withdrawal and resignation to a mysteri- 
ous power make man idle and weak, he cannot get happiness; 


6. J. Nehru, Glimpses of World History, (Bombay) 1965, p. 210. 
7, Ibid., p. 22. 
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to that extent, the uncritical religion will stand in the way of 
‘heman advancement. 


When tradition blinds us to truth, it has to be given up. 
‘What has happened need not be taken as the final and unalter- 
able act of destiny. History is moulded by man’s vision and 
‘nergy as much as man is moulded by historical circumstances. 
Nehru believes that religion has a major role in building up 
traditions and linking them with the idea of God. In that case, 
traditions become fixed and obstructive. Nehru believes in the 
past but only says that the past should not become a dead 
weight: ‘We shall have to keep many of the links with our past, 
-ut we shall also have to break through the prison of tradition 
wherever it prevents us from our onward march’’.® 


The progressive people all over the world have tried to sepa- 
fate religion from the social structure, and institutions. These 
old mstitutions, were no doubt proper and suitable for the 
conditions that prevailed at the time of their establishment. But 
‘circusmtances had vastly changed now. Commonsense tells us 
that the norms suitable for an age of bullock-cart would not 
Suit the age of break-the-neck speed of motor-car or a railway 
train or jetliners. Again, when a particular religion imposes 
its restrictions on its adherents in matters of daily life in the 
secular sense, it may be that it is not aware of these restrictions 
coming in the way of a multi-religion society. Asthe purpose 
of religious sanction is to infuse a sense of invoilable authority, 
this sense could be imposed even by a secular law, rendering 
religious sanction superfluous. Nehru calls for this substitution 
of religious sanctions which are in the nature of case not 
amendable to a reasonable comprehension and adjustment by 
secular institution of law. What Nehru seems to oppose is the 
pervasion of religious authority in matters which the common 
law of the land could decide. “‘The old religions have a way of 
covering and regulating every aspect of our day-to-day lives. 
Thus, Hinduism and Islam, quite apart from their purely 
religious teachings, lay down social codes and rules about 





8. J. Nehru. Glimpses of World History, op. cit., p. 22. 
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marriage, inheritance, civil and criminal law, political orga- 
nisation, and indeed almost everything else. In other words, 
they lay down a complete structure, for society and try to 
perpetuate this by giving it religious sanction and authority’’.® 


When the advancement of the authority of religion tends to 
be more restricted, the comprehension by man of the subtle 
forces of the less is the compulsive need to look for supernaturak 
causes. There is no more mystery in things we can explain in 
causal terms. “The process of agriculture, the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, our social relations, were all at one time under 
the dominion of religion and its high priests. Gradually, they 
have passed out of its control and become subjects for scientific 
study.’”!° Still religion continues to influence these perfectly 
wordly activities of man and very often breeds superstitions and 
false beliefs. It 1s true, as Nehru says, that ‘final mysteries’ still 
remain far beyond the reach of the human mina and are likely 
to continue to remain so. But asa matter of theory, the so- 
called mysteries are capable of solution with the result that 
there is no reason why man should be obsessed with the ‘ulti- 
mate mysteries’. Nehru sees no justification what so ever in 
such an attitude that constantly dotes on the eternal ultimates. 
Life is a never-ending adventure offering untold opportunities 
and ever-new panoramas. What is required of man placed in 
this perfectly exciting world is untiring exploration, ceaseless 
effort and unsatiated curiosity. His search for truth should not 
brook any chain of dogma or fetter of faith. In Nehru’s words: 


It is with the temper and approach of a scientist, we must face 
life.1} 


Nehru for the Method of Science 


According to Nehru religion deals with invisible and science 
deals with visible. He says that he has no concern with the 


9. J, Nehru. Glimpses of World History, op. cit., p. 762. 
10. J. Nehru, Discovery of India, op. cit., p. $27. 
11. Ibid, 
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ultimate mystery of life. Nehru in true scientific spirit does not 
concern himself with the ultimate mystery of the world which 
perhaps can never be solved. Whatever were considered to be 
mysteries, on the other hand have since been known to be 
common instances of universal causation. Nevertheless Nehru 
is not prepared to go to the length of denying the ‘invisible 
world’ of religious values. ‘‘Religion, as I saw it practised, and 
accepted even by thinking minds...did not attract me. It seemed 
to be closely associated with superstitious practices and dogmatic 
beliefs, and behind it lay a method of approach to life’s problems 
which was certainly not that of science. There was an element 
of magic about it, uncritical credulousness, a reliance on the 
supernatural...In the wider sense of the word, religion dealt 
with the uncharted region of human experience, uncharted, that 
is, by the scientific positive knowledge of the day. In a sense, 
it might be considered an extension of the known charted 
region. It was obvious that there was a vast unknown region 
all around us, and science with its magnificient achievements, 
knew little enough about it. 


Probably also, the normal methods of science, its dealings 
with the visible world and the processes of life, were not wholly 
adopted to the physical, the artistic, the spiritual, and other 
‘elements of the invisible world. Life does not consist entirely of 
what we see and hear and feel, the visible world which is under- 
going change in time and space; it is continually touching an 
invisible world of other, and possibly more stable or equally 
changeable elements, and no thinking person can ignore this 
invisible world’’..2 A theory of cause and effect governing life’s 
actions and presupposing the survival of a soul though, it seems 
reasonable, leads to obvious difficulties in the ultimate analysis. 
Such a theory may at least be only an intellectual speculation. 
One cannot say whether it has any corresponding fact in reality. 
In speculating on life and the survival of the soul, we seem to 
be entering a realm about which we can know almost next to 
nothing. Neverthless these speculations have an abiding interest. 
But they can never be taken as religious faith. They are only 


12, J.Nehru, Discovery of India, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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intellectual concepts. As Nehru pleads for the method of 
science, he gives an account of the methodology of scinece: 
“science seeks to find out why things happen. It experiments 
and tries again and again, and sometimes fails and sometimes 
succeeds and so bit by bit it adds to human knowledge”’.4* The 
modern world is essentially a product of science. Nehru says 
that politics led him to economics and the latter inevitably to 
science and scientific approach to all our problems and to life 
itself. He is convinced that science alone could solve the pro- 
blems ‘‘of hunger and poverty, of insanitation and illiteracy, of 
superstition and deadening custom and tradition, of vast re- 
sources running to waste, of a rich country inhabited by starv- 
ing people’’.* Further, social and economic values will be 
doomed to failure if they are not allowed to the intimations 
of science. It is science that should largely determine the nature 
of society and its organisation, giving it direction and purpose 
on perfectly rational lines. So Nehru writes: “‘If science is the 
dominating factor in modern life, then the social system and 
economic structure must fit in with science or it is doomed”’.*® 


According to Nehru, science is free inquiry; religion is fixed 
dogma. He argued here that in the early days of science it 
was said that science was materialistic as it concerned itself 
with matter, but religion was spiritual. So there was talk of 
conflict between the two. Since then science has extended its 
area of operation from solid matter to airy nothing and the 
conflict is no more real and there is little meaning in the talk of 
conflict. Nehru says: ‘“‘That conflict hardly seems real today 
when science has spread out its wings and ventured to make 
the whole of universe its field of action, and converted the sacial 
matter itself into airy nothing’’.2® But he passed on immediately 
to say that the conflict between Religion and Science was real 
because science was free enquiry and religion was fixed dogma 
and between these two there was no compromise. 


13. J. Nehru, Glimpses of World History, op. cit., p. 155. 
14. J. Nehru, Unity of India, (London), 1948, p. 175. 
15. Ibid. p. 177-79. 

16. Ibid., p. 179. 
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But it should be noted that though the concept of matter has 
undergone radical change, still that does not make science 
spiritualistic because it is the acknowledged aim of science to 
deal with measurable quantities. Religion, on the other hand, 
aims at being united with supreme God. Uhus, it is that religion 
iS spiritual and science continues to be materialistic. In this sense 
also the conflict is real. 


In another sense, however, the conflict between religion and 
science is not the real discoveries of science increasingly make 
us aware of the presence of a supreme intelligence which could 
alone have conceived such an order and organisation of matters 
that science unravells. Science, in fact, opens up the mysteries 
of the world and makes us wonder whether all of it could be 
more chance collocation of blind atoms. So religion and science 
are two arcs that complete a circle. Religion issues from intution 
and science works by reason and experiment. These two are 
complementaries. A religious man feels that science helps 
religious beliefs and does not contradict them. In this sense also 
the conflict is not real. What Nehru seems to object is the closely 
restricted traditionalism in religious churches and creeds which 
try tokeep a realm as totally banned to the free inquiry of 
man. Hence, his strong statement: “Science therefore must be 
prepared not only to look up the heavens and seek to bring 
them under its control but to look down unafraid, into the pit 
of hell. To seek to avoid either is not the way of science’’.!” 


While religion and the mysteries that religion signified had 
always a fascination for the faithful, science has steadily advanced 
its frontiers by sheer rational demonstration and verification. 
It has definitely increased the corpus of human knowledge 
that is empirically verifiable for any one with intellectual 
capacity to see. Science has come to stay and has largely replaced 
the old superstitions connected rightly or wrongly with religion. 
As Nehru puts it: ‘Science was seen, not only to increase 
human knowledge, but also to increase man’s control over 
nature. It is also not surprising that science triumphed and that 
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people bowed down in worship before this all powerful new 
God’’.!* Further more, Nebru’s admiration for science is so 
great that he calls the scientists as the ‘“‘miracle-workers of 
today’’.1® 


The depth of devotion and spirit that is conspicuous in the 
old temples and mosques, is absent in modern temples showing 
whete the wind has been blowing. We have been steadily 
progressing towards more secular approach to life with the 
consequence that religious devotion counts for far less that it 
used to be in the ancient days. So says Nehru: ‘‘The old ways 
were days of faith, blind, unquestioning faith. The wonderful 
temples and mosques and cathedrals of past centuries could 
never been built but for the over powering faith of the architects 
and builders and people generally. The very stones that they 
reverently put one on top of the other, or carved into beautiful 
designs, tell us of this faith. The old temple spire, the mosque 
with its slender minarets, the Geothic Cathedral—all of them 
pointing upward with an amazing intensity of devotion, as if 
offering a prayer in stone or marble to the sky above—thrill us 
even now, though we may be lacking in that faith of old of 
which they are the embodiments. But the days of that faith are 
gone, and gone with them is that magic touch in stone. 
Thousands of temples and mosques and cathedrals continue to 
be built, but they lack the spirit that made them live during 
middle ages’’.2° Our age is a different one; it is full of disillusion, 
doubt, uncertainty and questioning. We can no longer accept 
many of the ancient beliefs and customs. We have no more 
faith in them in Asia or Europeor in America. We are in 
continual search for new ways, new aspects of the truth more in 
consonance with our new and challenging environments. 


Discussing on spiritualism, Nehru says that for some people 
religion means Spiritualism with its scances and its so-called 
manifestations of spirits and the like. This, according to Nehru, 
is absurd and impertinent way of investigating psychic pheno- 


18. J, Nehru, Glimpses of World History, op, cit., p. 419. 
19, Ibid., p, 539. 
20. Ibid., p. 987. 
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anena and the mysteries of the after-life. Usually it is something 
worse, and is anexploitation of the emotions of some over- 
credulous people ‘‘who seek relief or escape from mental 
‘trouble’’.”4 


To try to explain the mystries by reference to God is useless 
since the very idea of God is full of anthropomorphism. Even 
the mysterious, according to Nehru, should be investigated only 
with the instruments of science. 

Nehru is not devoid of a sense of the mysterious of the 
unknown, and an urge to experience it, but the way to under- 
stand it, according to him, is essentially the way of science, 
the way of objective approach. ‘What the mysterious is I do 
not know. I do not call it God because God has come to mean 
much that Ido not believe in, I find myself incapable of thin- 
king of a deity or of any unknown supreme power in anthro- 
pomorphic terms, and the fact that many people think so is con- 
tinually a source of surprise to me. Any idea of a personal God 
seems very odd to me’’.** 

People instead of trying to solve immediate problems of man 
by discovering their immediate causes and offering solutions 
have thought it fit, wrongly, according to Nehru, to seek the 
ultimate causes for human problems which led them to such 
hypotheses as Karma, previous birth etc., as an explanation for 
sin, inequality, injustice, etc. Consequently, there was not even 
an attempt to approach problems rationally. The Marxist dictum 
namely ‘philosophers have tried to interpret the world but it 
is time to change it’? seems to get acceptance of Nehru asa 
clue for actian. Says Nehru: “‘There has been in the past, and 
there is to a lesser extent even today among some people, an 
absorption in finding an answer to the riddle of the universe. 
This leads them away from the individual and social problems 
of the day, and when they are unable to solve that riddle they 
despair and turn to inaction and triviality, or find comfort in 
some dogmatic creed. Social evils, most of which are certainly 
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capable of removal, are attributed to original sin, to the 
unalterableness of human nature or the social structure, or 
(in India) to the inevitable legacy of previous births. Thus, 
one drifts away from even the attempts to think rationally and 
scientifically and takes refuge in irrationalism, superstition, and. 
unreasonable and inequitable social prejudices and practices... 
For this purpose, the present state of scientific knowledge, 
seemed to me to offer considerable help.”’** 


So argues Nehru in favour of science, since religion belongs 
to the age of faith and science to the age of reason. The modern 
age is an age of science, ‘We live in an age of science. We 
hear and read of revolutions but the great revolutionary force 
in the past 150 years has been science which has transformed. 
human life and changed political, social and economic organi- 
sation’’.*4 This is because, according to Nehru, it is science that. 
has opened the flood gates of knowledge and has revolutionised 
the outlook of man in the past century. 


The above discussed strictures of Nehru on religion can 
generally be accepted as they expose Nehru’s discontent and 
disagreement on religion because religion prevents the growth 
of science. 


Nehru’s Views on Religion Further Exemined 


However, some of Nehru’s strictures on religion and mysti- 
cism are not wholly convincing and come in for comment. 
Nehru, commenting on the organised religion as a reactionary 
force opposing change and progress, writes: ‘Usually religion 
becomes ana social quest for God or the Absolute, and the 
religious man is concerned far more with his own salvation 
than with the good of society. The mystic tries to rid himself 
of self, and in the process usuaslly becomes obsessed with it. 
Moral standards have no relation to social needs, but are 
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based on a highly mataphysical doctrine of sin’*®. Quest of God 
is quest of Truth. This stricture on religion is not quite sound. 


The mystic is one who wants to possess truth. If he could 
possess truth, then, it follows that truth is attainable and on 
that basis true value of things could be ascertained. Even the 
social need should be obtained with reference to some criterion. 
All the needs need not be moral. True spirituality transcends. 
morality, and supplies the basis for it. Commenting on the 
Teligion of the ancient man, Nehru writes: “Ancient man 
advanced and gradually encroached upon wild nature. He cut 
the forests and built the houses and tilled the land. Man is. 
supposed, to have conquered nature to some extent. It is far better 
to say that man has begun to understand nature, and the more 
he has understood, the more he has been able to cooperate 
with nature and to utilize it for his own purposes. In the old 
days, men were afraid of nature and of natural phenomena. 
Instead of trying to understand them, they tried to worship and 
offer peace offerings as if nature were a wild beast which had 
to be appeased and cajoled. Thus, thunder and lightening and 
epidemic diseases frightened them, and they thought these could 
be prevented only by offerings. Many simple people thought 
that an eclipse of the sun or the moon isa terrible calamity. 
Instead of trying to understand that it is a very simple natural 
occurrence, people needlessly excite themselves about it and 
fast and bathe to protect the sun or moon. The sun and the 
moon are quite capable of looking after themselves: We need 
not worry abut them’’.** Though the ancient man had primitive 
type of religion, it is, no doubt by fear than understanding of 
truth. This is called animism and anthropomorphism. But not all 
the ancient men were primitive in their religious worship and 
thought. Upanishadic thoughts belong to an ancient era; they 
were able to transcend the primitive ideas. In fact, they were 
not satisfied even with monotheism but could rest contended 
with only the highest form of monism namely the acceptance of 
one reality of which everything else was a manifestation, which 
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is a far cry from the worship of a tree or a stone moved by(fear. 


Commenting on scriptures, Nehru says: ‘Sacred boo ks often 
become obstacles to progress. They tell us what the world was 
like at the time that they were written; they tell us the ideas of 
that period, and its customs. No one dare challenge those ideas 
or those customs because they are written in a ‘sacred’ book. 
So, although the world may change tremendously, we are not 
allowed to change our ideas and customs to fit in with the 


changed conditions. The result is that we become misfits and of 
course there is trouble’’.?? 


Any way this stricture will not apply to all religions; for 
instance to The Vedanta in Hinduism, where, of course, it is 
true, there, too, what Nehru wants is not the scrapping of 
Scriptures altogether, but only where they seem to conflict with 
the scientific ideans. For instance, whether the world was 
created on one Tuesday morning in 4004 B.C.; or is there for 
billions of years is quite irrelevant for the religious man. All 
the same, he is convinced that it is traceable to God. It would 
be folly for a religious man to fix the data of the earth, just as it 
would be folly for a scientist to say that the earth never had a 
Deginning. 


Discussing on scriptures, Nehru has expressed the following 
Opinion: “How are we to consider the scriptures of various 
religions, much of it believed by its votaries to be revealed 
scriptures? To analyse it and criticize it and look upon it as a 
human document is often to offend the true believers. I have 
always hesitated to read books of religion. The totalitarian claims 
made on their behalf did not appeal to me. The outward 
evidences of the practice of religion that I saw did not encour- 
age me to go to the original sources. Yet I had to drift to these 
books, for ignorance of them was not a virtue and was often a 
severe drawback. I knew that some of them had powerfully 
infuenced humanity...I could not approach these books, or any 
books as Holy writ which must be accepnted in their totality 
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without challenge or demur. Indeed, this approach of Holy writ 
usually resulted in my mind being closed to what they contained, 
I was much more friendly and open to them when I could 
consider them as having been written by human beings, very 
‘wise and far seeing, but nevertheless ordinary morals, and not 
incarnations or mouthpieces of a divinity about whom I had no 
knowledge or surety whatever.’® Nehru continues: ‘Looking 
at scripture then as a product of the human mind, we have to 
Temember the age in which it was written, the environment and 
mental climate in which it grew, the vast distance in time and 
thought and experience that separates it from us. We have to 
forget the trappings of ritual and religious usage in which it is 
wrapped and remember the social background in which it 
expanded”’.?® Saya Nehru on Vedas: ‘Many people look upon 
the Vedas as revealed scripture. This seems to me to be peculi- 
arly unfortunats, for thus we miss their real significance, the 
unfolding of the human mind in the earliest stages of thought. 
And what a wonderful mind it was! The Vedas (from the root 
vidto know) were simply meant to be a collection of the exist- 
ing knowledge of the day’’.*” 


, On the founders of religion, Nehru writes: “It has always 
seemed to me a much more magnificent and impressive thing 
that a human being should rise to great heights, mentally and 
spiritually, and should then seek to raise others up; rather than 
he should be the mouthpiece of a divine or superior power. 
Some of the founders of religions were astonishing individuals, 
but all their glory vanishes in my eyes when I cease to think of 
them as human beings. What impresses me and gives me hope 
is the growth of the mind and spirit of man, and not his being 
used as an agent to convey a message”’.>! 


These strictures of Nehru taken as a whole for discussion is 
partly true and partly untrue. While it is true that scriptural 
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declarations are expressed through human authors, yet the 
fundamental truths about the unseen realities are timeless and 
cannot be traced to any author. When he appreciated the great- 
men of religion like Sankaracharya, he as well criticised the 
followers who according to him misunderstood religion, it showed 
that his outlook on religion was something like that of a refor- 
mist. But when he took the whole scriptures as man-made, and 
refused to accept the fundamentals of religion (e.g. Hinduism) 
but challenged the divine authority for the revealed scriptures, it 
is clear that he is against religion as such in any form. 


It is evident through his writings that Nehru is proud of reli- 
gions— Hinduism, Christianity, Istam and Buddhism. He even 
claims Christianity as eastern religion. But religion as orthodox 
traditionalism stood against change and progress. He preferred 
Science, as he thought that science would serve man in his pros- 
perity more than religion which was orthodox. In this context, 
he says that scriptures, though much suited, no doubt, to the 
age in which they were formulate, but are now outgrown. Now 
science has taken the place of religion, which is as it should be. 


If religion, according to Nehru, is unwanted as antiquated 
world view and no more suitable for the spirit of the times then 
it is our duty to eliminate the retrograde elements in religion. 
Religion in the past has encroached and arrogated to itself the 
right to dictate what we ought to do in matters of daily life, 
like food, cloth, etc. It had let loose on mankind a plethora of 
superstitions and checked the inflow of scientific ideas. 


Again, Nebru characterised religion as intolerant, egoistic, 
narrow, and self-centered. Obviously what Nébru had in mind 
when he deprecated it in no uncertain terms was the institutiona- 
lised, organised religion, which has got its own church, revelation 
and creeds, fixed dogmas, etc. Any idea against this fixed dogma 
is at once denounced as hereby. Instances of this are not wanting 
in the religious history of man. Nehru is explaining plain truth 
when he draws our attention to the fact that scientific discoveries 
which are today widely accepted were condemned as disbelief 
and impiety. Further on frequently there was war in the name 
of religion; it was a question of religion versus religion. Hence: 
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the intolerance. In fact, the history of man has been punctuated 
repeatedly by wars and crusades in the name of this God or 
that God of religion. Fighting in the name of God is to deny 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 


Coming to mythology, Nehru writes: ‘“Mythology affected 
me in much the same way. If people believed in the factual 
contents of these stories, the whole thing was absurd and ridi- 
culous. But as soon as one ceased believing in them, they 
appeared in a new light, a new beauty, a wonderful flowering 
of a richly endowed imagination, full of human lessons. 


Indian mythology is richer, vaster, very beautiful and full of 
weeaning. I have often wondered what manner of men and 
women they were who gave shape to these bright dreams and 
lovely fancies, and out of what God-mine of thought and 
imagination they dug them’’.** 


Nehru would warn us against taking the religious mythology 
literally because according to him it contains no truth whatsoever. 
Yet he could treat them as fine imaginative literature full of objec- 
tive lessons for humanity couched in metaphor and imagery. But 
this stricture, it seems to us, does not do full justice to the 
great corpus of Puranic literature. If you have to believe the 
tradition, Puranas and Itihasas are known as Upabrahmanas, 
presenting to the common man with fanciful myths and imagery, 
the deep secrets of the vedic literature. Hence, they are not 
pure meaningless myths, though they are not literally true. They 
are not just stories but symbolic expression of deeper verities. 
The human lessons are the Dharmas (the social and individuals 
code of conduct). Atleast these Dharmas should be taken lite- 
rally and seriously. And according to tradition, Vedas are the 
primary source of Dharmas, both ritualistic and secular. In fact, 
Mahabharatha which is an Ithihasa is known as the fifth Veda 
containing innumerable lessons of conduct picturised by the 
lives of the Epic characters. Ramayana is also considered to be 
Veda itself in the form of a story elucidating and exemplifying 
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general and special virtues and duties in the life of a persona in 
varying circumstances. 


Nehru on the Proficiency of Religion and the Deficiency of Science 


Though Nehru was conscious over the deficiency of religion, 
in its modern application, he was never blind to the instrinsit 


utility of religion. 


Commenting on religion on one occasion Nehru says that it 
cannot be gainsaid that religion had answered some deeply felt 
inner need of man. Some form of religious belief is necessary 
for the generality of mankind. Religion has given a set of values 
to human life which have provided the foundation of morality 
and Ethics.** 


The so-called organised religion, whatever its past may have 
been, today is according to Nehru, very largely an empty form 
devoid of real content. Despite his criticism, Nehru says: ‘And 
yet [knew well that there was something else in it, something 
which supplied a deep inner craving of human being’’.*4 


As we saw earlier, Nehru was quite uncharitable in his com- 
ments on religion. Religion, according to him, prevents the 
growth of science in society. But is he for the substitution by 
science of religion? Nehru says that he is aware of the fact that 
science had its own limitations along with its glories. So writes 
Nehru: “‘Science ignored the ultimate purpose and looked at 
fact alone’’.®® Science overlooked competely the values and 
purposes of life. In spite of his conquest of nature, man does 
not know how to deal with his inner forces.”’ “Science had 
told us nothing about any purpose in life. Nor did man, so 
powerful in his control of nature, have the power to control 
himself, and the monster he had created ran amok’’.*© To this 
extent, religion will supplement science. There are some 
subjective factors in man. The meaning of his existence and the 
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moral and ethical endeavour, are all beyond the ken of scientific 
inquiry. Nehru is quite aware of the value of ethics in life and 
its problems. He even brings himself to take an ethical app- 
roach: “Some kind of ethical approach to life has a strong 
appeal for me, though it would be difficult for me to justify it 
logically’’.7 


Religious beliefs and claims ought to be examined with the 
same scientific thoroughness and objective dispassion as are 
adopted in scientific matters proper. Nehru quotes from 
Voltaire’s work Ecrasez-L’infame: “‘a man who accepts his 


religion without examing it is like an ox which allows itself to 
be harnessed’’.** 


Nehru says that we have had great religions and they had an 
enormous effect on humanity. Yet those very religions, in the 
Measure that they made the mind of man static, dogmatic and 
bigoted, have had, according to Nehru, an evil effect. But he 
admits the spiritual value of religion. “I have no doubt that 
spiritual things and of moral values are ultimately more impor- 
tant than other things’.*® By spirituality, he means, “something 
deeper and broader than mere religion. It is a part of religion, 
but is deeper and broader part of it’’.“° 


Nehru is second to none io distinguishing religion in its 
outward form from inner spirituality. The inner life of man is 
to be transformed by the practise of religion. After all, we 
cannot do away with ethics and spirituality. Even scientists for 
that matter could not afford to dismiss morality as useless. 
Much depends on how we use our knowledge. Wrongly and 
immorally used, knowledge could bea dangerous weapon and 
would destroy mankind. 


According to Nehru, truth is too vast to be contained in the 
minds of human beings, or in books however sacred. He warns 
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the scientist that: “If it (science) gets divorced completely from 
the realm of morality and ethics then the power it possesses 
may be used for evil purposes. Scientists should note that they do 
not have a monopoly of the truth’. 

Thus we see, despite Nehru’s favourable disposition to science, 
he is not prepared to substitute science for religion and in fact 
he warns scientist not to arrogate to themselves the monopoly 
of truth. 


Nebru on Religion and Politics 


Nehru was more obsessed by the political claims of Mr. 
Jinnah on the basis of religion and its later repercussions in Indian 
politics. When he was interviewed by a British journalist, Sir 
Evelyn Wrench, Nehru condemned religion being used for 
‘political purpose. Replying to the question whether Christianity 
has any future in India, Nehru said that he did not think that 
organised religion had a large part to play politically, in the 
future religion would be an intimate matter for the individual 
soul, and will not be exploited for political purposes.‘? Nehru 
‘quotes here the historical instances how religion as a force was 
mixed with politics. Nehru quotes Machiavelli: ‘Machiavelli 
tells that religion is necessary for a government not mind you, 
to make people virtuous, but to help to govern them and keep 
them down. It may even be the duty of the ruler to support a 
religion he believes to be false’’. 


Pretty bad, is it not? The greater the scoundrel, the better the 
prince.** 


Again, according to Napolean, society cannot exist without 
jnequality of property, but the latter cannot exist without 
religion. One who is dying of hunger when the man next to him 
is feasting on dainties can only be sustained by a belief ina 
high power, and by the conviction that in another world these 
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will be a different distribution of goods. Commenting on this, 
Nehru says: ‘‘Religion was to him just a method of keeping the 
poor and miserable satisfied with their lot’? and concludes 
that “He (Napolean) was thoroughly irreligious and yet he 
encouraged religion, for he looked upon it asa prop to the 
existing social order’’.*4 


Thus, Nehru condemns both of them for their justification of 
using religion and exploit society for the political gains. 

Discussing on communalism, Nehru says: “In its essence, 
it is a throw back to medieval state of mind, medieval habits 
and medieval slogans. Let us not go back to something that has 
no relevance to the modern world”’.“® Truth, according to 
Nehru, transcends, and should transcend petty barriers raised 
on the basis of beliefs and faiths of people. At any rate, 
communalism which is only another name for groupism dividing 
mankind on some primitive notions and faiths, has no place at 
a time where science has placed truth at our door step. 


According to Nehru, communal clash is due to religious 
intolerance: “‘One religious man says this, and another says that. 
And often enough, each one of them considers the other a fool 
or a knave. Who is right?...But it seems rather presumptuous 
for both of them to talk with certainty of such matters and to 
break each other’s heads over them. Most ofus are narrow- 
minded. If you see a flower of a tree, you do not call it the tree, 
if another person sees the leaf only and yet another the trunk, 
each has seen the part of the tree only. How foolish it would 
be for each one of them to say that the tree was the flower 
only or the leaf or the trunk, and to fight over this’’.** Here 
we are also reminded of the classical story of the elephant and 
six blind men. Each one of them thought that one part of the 
elephant is the whole of the elephant. So according to Nehru, 
religious truth is so vast that no single creed could be taken 
to represent the ‘Whole truth’. It is obvious Nehru justifies the 
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commingling of all religions that could save the people from 
breaking each other’s head in the name of religion and God. 


Again, Nehru is not blind to the cause that communal clash 
is due to economic reasons also and he traces the various. 
events in the provinces during the pre-Independence period.4” 
Whatever the cry of communal groups that their religion was 
in danger then, Nehru declared as early as in 1946 that the 
fundamental creed of the Congress was freedom of religion.*® 


Nehru unequivocally denounces any form of communalism. 
Communalism is an exploitation of religions for earthly purposes. 
Political ideologies are not infrequently based on the appeal 
to religious sectarianism. This will inevitably disintegrate the 
society into groups eternally at war with each other. So warns 
Nehru: ‘‘We must have it clearly in our minds and in the mind 
of the country that the alliance of religion and politics in the 
shape of communalism is a most dangerous alliance’’.* 


Communalism is the enemy of the unity of India. This unity 
could be preserved only by the spread of scientific knowledge 
and the recognition of the objectivity of what science intimates 
to us by an open and natural inquiry into the nature of things. 
So says Nehru : ‘In India, the first essential is the maintenance 
of the unity of the country...a unity of the mind and heart, 
which precludes narrow urges that make for disunity and which 
breaks down the barriers raised in the name of religion”’.™° 


From the above analyses, we can draw the following observa- 
tions: (1) Rulers and princes should not use religion as an 
instrument of suppression; (2) Religious disharmony among 
people should be prevented by secular policy of the state; (3) 
Society must be based more on science, than on religion; and 
(4) Freedom of religion presupposes a secular state. 
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Religion and Materialism 


Religion is not an unmixed blessing. It bred both the good 
and the bad. The bad invites all sorts of reaction like com- 
munism. If religion denies social justice in the name of tradition 
and God-given laws, communism takes up the challange. 
Nehru writes: “‘Disillusionment followed communism comes in 
the wake of this disillusionment and offers some kind of faith 
and some kind of discipline. To some extent, it fills a vacuum. 
It succeeds in some measure by giving a content to man’s life.”’ 
But communism can hardly be substituted for religion. “‘Inspite 
of its appparent success, it fails partly because of its rigidity 
but, even more so, because certain essential needs of human 
nature. Its contempt for what might be called the moral and 
Spiritual side of life not only ignores something that is basic in 
man but also deprives human behaviour of standards and 
values’’.5! 


Communism can perhaps promise to deliver the economic 
goods, but the ultimate good and value is realisable only by 
a deep spiritual philosophy which emulates man as a value 
being. So Nehru says: “In our efforts to ensure the material 
prosperity of the country we have not paid any attention to the 
spiritual elements in human nature. Therefore, we have to 
revive some philosophy of life and give, in the wider sense of 
the word, a spiritual background to our thinking’’.5* 


Thus, according to Nehru, it is the concept of inequality 
(social and economic) of religion that bred the philosophy of 
communism in society. Yet, he argues, that communism cannot 
replace religion because of its intrinsic moral value in man 
and communism centres only around materialism and devoid 
of this moral aspect. 


Nehru’s Religion: An Analytical Approach 


Despite Nehru’s innumerable grouses and grievances against 
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religion, he does not advocate a religionless society. In fact, his 
analytical mind has always appreciated the good aspects of 
religion. Though to some people, religion means the other 
world, heaven, paradise or whatever it might be called, they 
are religious only for the hope of attaining this Heaven. Nehru 
is not impressed by this approach. The next world does not 
interest him. 


“What then is religion (to use the word inspite of its obvious 
disadvantages)?” writes Nehru, ‘Probably it consists of the 
inner development of the individual, the evolution of his 
consciousness in a certain direction which is considered 
good.’ 


Discussing on religion in his Autobiography, Nehru quotes an 
incident that when he was in jail, his Roman Catholic friends 
sent him many books on Catholicism. He comments on them 
as follows: “It offered, as Islam and popular Hinduism offer, 
a safe anchorage from doubt and’*mental conflict, an assurance 
of a future life which will make up for the deficiencies of this 
life .. 


“I am afraid, it is impossible for me to seek harbourage in 
this way. I prefer the open sea, with all its storms and tempests. 
Not I am greatly interested in the after life, in what happens 
after death. I find the problems of this life sufficiently absorbing 
to fill my mind. 


“The traditional Chinese outlook, fundamentally ethical and 
yet irreligious or tinged with religious scepticism, has an appeal 
for me. 


“It is the Tao, the path to be followed and the way of life 
that interests me; how to understand life, not to reject it but to 
accept it, to conform to it and to improve it. But the usual 
religious outlook does not concern itself with this world. It 
seems to me to be the enemy of clear thought, for it is based 
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not only on the acceptance without demur of certain fixed and 
unalterable theories and dogmas, but also on sentiment and 
emotion and passion. It is far removed from what I consider 
Spirituality and things of the spirit, and it deliberately or 
unconsciously shuts its eyes to reality.”°* Thus, Nehru prefers 
the open sea with all its storms and tempests than seeking 
harbourage in the after life philosophy that religion preaches. 
He prefers Confucianism and Taoism which emphasise the 
importance of life and attachment to it than rejection and 
renunciation. 


Commenting on Prof. John Dewey’s definition of religion, 
Nehru writes, that according to him (Prof. John Dewey) 
religion is whatever introduces genuine perspective into the 
piecemeal and shifting episodes of existence; any activity 
pursued on behalf of an ideal end against obstacles, and inspite 
of threats of personal loss, because of conviction of its general 
and enduring value, is religious in quality. Nehru says: “If 
this is religion then surely no one can have the slightest objec- 
tions to it’’.°5 So Nehru says that the spirit of constant pursuit 
of the ideal of one’s conviction is taken as religious, than he 
has nothing to say against it and in fact he is all for it. 


Supporting his leaning on this point of view, Nehru again 
quotes from Romain Rolland’s views on religion that many 
souls who are or who believe that who in reality live immersed 
in a state of super-rational consciousness, which they term 
socialism, communism, humanitarianism, naturalism and even 
rationalism. It is the quality of thought and not its object 
which determines its sources and allows us to decide whether 
or not it emanates from religion. If it turns fearlessly towards 
the search for truth at all cost with single-minded sincerity 
prepared for any sacrifice, I should call it religious; for it 
presupposes faith in and to human effort higher than the life 
of existing society, and even higher than the life of humanity 
as a whole. Scepticism itself when it proceeds from vigorous 
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natures true to the core, when it is an expression of strength 
and not of weakness, joins ia the march of the Grand Army of 
the religious soul. Commenting on this, Nehru says, ‘‘I cannot 
presume to fulfil the conditions laid down by Romain Rolland, 
but on these terms I am prepared to be humble camp-follower 
of the Grand-Army’’.© 

His conception of what a temple stands for was evident when 
he declared open the Bhakra Nangal Project. He said ‘‘As I 
walked around the site, I thought that these days the biggest 
Temple and Mosque and Gurdwara is the place where man 
works for the good of mankind... where can be a greater and 
holier place than this (Bhakara-Nangal) which we can regard 
as higher.’’5” 


Sammary 


Nehru is not either an atheist or an anti-religionist. If any- 
thing perhaps, his conception of religion and God which are 
spiritual realities is much purer and more exalted than any of 
the crude notions of the gullible minds ready to entertain any 
suggestion uncritically as part of religion, confusing religion 
with the fear of the unknown. What Nehru will fight for is the 
freedom from obsession and fear. Science is the activity of man 
directed towards the goal of understanding the world around 
him and adjusting his existence accordingly. In fact, the 
redeeming knowledge of science will present to us the essence 
of religious approach to the world with greater clarity and 
conviction than any other mode of knowing the world. A man’s 
religious convictions will be much purer and more firm if these 
are based on science. In this sense, then, Nehru can be called 
the crusader against falsehood, superstition and ignorance. 


Secularism as a state policy, takes religion and religious 
practices into account. In fact Nehru seems to feel that it is 
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secularism that can save religion by preventing religious idea s 
from getting mixed up with the details of ordinary life and 
government. Normally, drawn from the high alter down to the 
day-to-day politics, religion very unusually is degraded into 
nasty communalism, cliques, and conflicts particularly, when a 
community happens to be inhabited by men of different faiths, 
and tolerance and mutual respect are very essential not only for 
the safe governance of the community but for the growth of 
these religions themselves. To this problem, then, secularism is 
the only answer which declares that religion grows in its own 
sphere of activity ennobling the individuals in their personal 
lives. Where, however, inter-religious contact and relations of 
@ public character are involved, a law which is common to all, 
a code which is secular rather than sacred, acceptable to all 
in the minimum and least in rupture with the religious predis- 
positions of the sects, is the most necessary and urgent step. 


CHAPTER III 


NEHRU ON MINORITY PROBLEM 


The minority problem is not peculiar to India, for it is found 
in almost every country in the world. But, the magnitude of 
the problem is greater in India than in other countries, because 
India is a heterogeneous society in more than one sense. The 
attitude of Nehru towards the minority communities in India 
and his attempts to solve problems relating to such minority 
communities bring out one aspect of his concept of secularism. 


A Historical Perspective of the Early Origin and Nature of the 
Problem 


Before tracing the history of minority problem in India, it 
would be necessary to examine the evolution and the meaning 
of the term ‘minority’. It is said that the term minority as 
applied in modern political terminology, “‘is restricted to 
distinct ‘racial or national’ groups in minority of numerical 
strength, with in a Sovereign State’. The definition indicates 
two types of minorities, viz, the racial minority and national 
minority. However, the latter phrase seems to be flexible 
enough to include religious, linguistic and other minority 
groups. The members of the minority groups, like the members 
of the majority community, are linked to one another by 
common ties of religion or language or by national or cultural 
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consciousness. Both the minority and majority groups look up- 
on their peculiar cultural features, social institutions, and 
religions as clear expression of their separate individuality and 
want to preserve them at any cost. “Insofar as these are in 
conflict, or inso far as the former are likely to be swamped and 
over-whelmed by the latter; the problem of minorities as under- 
stood now-a-days, is created’’.? But, the manner in which the 
political problems, created by the existence of minority groups. 
‘are tackled’ decides the true complexion of the state. Depending 
upon the treatments meted out to, say, the religious minority 
group, a state may be called theocratic, secular or quasi-secular: 
State. 


It may be noted that the minority problem was present in 
the medieval states. A doctrine used to be maintained, and 
commonly enforced, until the end of the 18th century. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine, the individual had certain personal rights, 
or rather, that he had an inalineable rights to be governed by a 
personal law of his own, which should be applied in relation to 
him. That sovereign authority was most successful, or best 
appreciated, which interfered least with the daily life of the 
people. In fact it contented itself with im posing taxes, maintain-~ 
ing order, and allowing its roaring legions pass over the land 
from time to time; but the people bowed in patient, deep. 
disdain, after the legions had thundered past; and resumed the 
thread of their normal daily life, which had scarcely been 
touched by the march past of those legions. Though this was the 
state of affair in the medieval and later medieval period, but 
until the advent of Christianity in the Roman Empire—and, 
more particularly, until the begining of the Reformation—which 
first created the problem of dealing with peoples of different 
religious beliefs or forms of worship, the problem of minority 
rights, as such, had never presented itself to the rulers. 


The commencement of the Reformation and the division of 


Europe between Protestants and Catholics underlined the need 
for a certain degree of tolerance and recognition of the ordi- 
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nary civic rights of individuals who belonged to different 
religious faiths. ‘‘Attempts like that of Henrie IV cf France, 
embodied in the Edicts of Nantes, indicate the commencement 
of the principle of civic equality in a secular state, irrespective 
of religious differences’’.* In fact, it brought in its train all the 
varying forms of the civil liberties of the people, including the 
freedom of worship, which we now consider the indispensable 
right of minorities in a civilised state. But in the 18th century, 
this doctrine was frequently assailed by the new national 
sovereign states, which were tending towards absolute monar- 
chies. The main attack was enshrined in the maxim ‘Cujus 
Ragio Ejus Religio’. But after many vicissitudes, the attempt 
failed and the doctrine of civic equality and religious tolerance 
was generally accepted as a mark of civilised state.‘ 


At this stage, it is essential to trace and analyse the historical 
evolution of minority problem in India, which has been called 
“a Jand of minorities’’.° It is said that “the real problem of 
minorities in India was born in 1907’’.® But in fact, in 1892, 
under the Councils Act, the principle of separate representation 
had first been laid down. But the representation then provided 
could hardly be called elective; and the trnansfer of power was 
$0 weak that it could hardly create any real jealousy on comm- 
unal lines. ‘‘With the presence in the legislature, however, of 
communal representatives, and growing recognition accorded to 
them, the realization deepened as to the possibility of advancing 
the material as well as cultural interests of the community by 
political pressure’’.? So, when the next instalment of political 
reward boomed up on the horizon, the vocal elements in the 
minorities began to assert claims for special attention to their 
needs and grievances. This naturally led to a split between the 
Majority and minority communities. The danger of a split 
seemed to be real enough and “‘the consequences of such split 
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dreaded sufficiently the Muslim leaders and the representatives 
of the Indian National Congress to make a pact (the so-called 
Lucknow Pact) in December 1916, by which it was agreed to 
maintain definite proportions, and separate representation to the 
Muslim minority in the political institutions of the country’.® 
So, it has been said that ‘with the growth, however, of a cons- 
ciousness amongst the minorities, that in a democratic system, 
they would always remain in a minority, especially when religion 
was emphasized as dividing line, made them more and more 
inclined to accentuate every difference as the outcome of comm- 
unal sentiment’’.® And as a result, they demanded specific 
guarantees for their protection and safeguard as distinct people. 
The friends of the Congress-Khilafat union days began to fall 
out because of these differences and disputes and also because 
they felt that there were very strong, unseen and radical differ- 
ences in social and political outlook. ‘“‘The next stage in 
constitutional advance was, accordingly, impeded by the 
presence of these differences, which slowly converted many an 
old nationalist leader into a communalist spokesman. This stage 
came about ten years after the enactment of the Montford 
Reforms; as the British Government appointed the Statutory 
Commission as proof of their bonafides in 1927’’.1° The work of 
the Statutory Commission, 1927, presided over by Sir John 
Simon, on which not a single Indian had been appointed natur- 
ally evoked considerable resentment in all sections of political 
opinion in India. In opposition to, and boycott of, the Statu- 
tory Commission, a new coalition was effected in the rank of 
Indian politicians, irrespective of party or community differences. 
A section of the Muslims was, however, the first to break away 
from this coalition. This rendered any concerted action of the 
whole country, impossible. ‘‘The specific demand, however, for 
the rights, protection and safeguards, of the minorities, though 
somewhat vague, was crystallized by the All-Muslim Conference 
of December 31, 1928 in the shape of the famous 14 points’’.™ 
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Thus, we find in the begining the term minority was meaut 
to denote the Muslims, who were the ‘vocal minority’ in India. 
In the British India, when there was growing unrest caused by 
the freedom movement sponsored by the Congress Party, the 
British rulers wanted to counter this movement by fanning 
Muslim nationalism as a separate unit, divided by the Congress 
nationalism which was according to them Hindu-nationalism. 
But, again, when the question of distributing loaves and fishes 
came, the Britishers made use of this opportunity to weaken the 
Congress organisation and their unity and divided almost all 
sections of Indians into a number of units and called them 
minorities. Even the Harijans who were part and parcel of 
Hindu community, were also included in the minority list. This 
posed a great problem for the framers of the Indian constitu- 
tion as to how to redefine the term minority. In the Constituent 
Assembly, K.M. Munshi, stated that “the word ‘Minorities’ so 
far as international treaties and international law is concerned, 
is only restricted to racial, linguistic and religious minorities. 
The Harijans, generally known as scheduled castes, are neither 
a racial minority nor a linguistic minority, not certainly a 
religious minority...when the Government of India Act was 
moved that the definition of ‘Minorities’ was so extended by 
Sir Samuel Hoarse as to include every minority which the 
governor thought fit to consider minority. This is very very 
mischievous extension of the term’*.1> That was why Acharya 
Kripalani, while speaking on the minority rights, attacked the 
British Government for having left none in the majority list in 
the British India as to create confusion among the Indian 
people. “As a matter of fact the British Government have left 
no majority in India. According to it, Muslims are minority, . 
Sikhs, Europeans and the princes are minorities; nay even the 
women are minority. The non-Brahmins and Marhattas are 
minorities. The only majority left are the Brahmins bereft of 
their women folk’’.8 


The Britsh Government seemed to have had tinkered with 
the minority problem in order to divide the Indian society into 
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several distinctive irreconciliable groups and to keep them 
under their patronage under the guise of granting concessions to 
those groups. This was undoubtedly conducive to sustain and 
prolong British Rule in India. The bulk of the concessions, 
however, had gone to the Muslims, who were the ‘Majority 
among Minorities’. 


Since the British Government had twisted and magnified the 
minority problem in an unusual manner and claimed themselves 
to be the saviour of these groups and Indian Independence 
meant democratic rule by which majority dominating the 
minority. On the Muslim side of the problem, Jinnah spearhea-- 
ded the same argument, which finally resulted in carving out a 
separate nation for Muslims. But the Congress Party as a 
national organisation fighting for Indian independence had to 
take all the people of India irrespective of their religious convic- 
tions into confidence, promising the minority groups not only 
all safeguards of their fundamental rights, in free India but 
also declared that it would be a secular state to answer the cry 
of minority groups that their, language and culture, above all 
their religion would be in danger. Besides this, the minority 
groups claimed certain special privileges, like separate electorate 
and reservation of jobs which were heard and honoured in the 
British India. 


So, this minority problem was neither new nor sudden to 
Nehru as it had two faces, one in pre-Independence period and 
other in the post-Independence period. Nehru had come out at 
every stage, analysed the implications of the problem as well 
countered when it was directed against the unity of the people. 
So, let us see stage by stage how he has attempted to solve it in 
the free India as his policy on minority groups forms one aspect 
of his secularism. In this context, it is more relevant to discuss 
his points of view on the issues of safeguarding the culture 
and language of the minority groups, his arguments on special 
privilege for minority groups and finally analyses the significant 
implications of the problems of Christian and Sikh communi- 
ties. 
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Culture and Minority Groups 


As we saw earlier, the minority groups were promised the 
right to preserve their culture and as such Nehru’s views on 
culture reflected one aspect of his secular concept. He never 
viewed culture in a narrow sense of holding fast to worn out 
ideas. As a matter of fact, he was often accused of gross 
ignorance of Hindu culture. Referring to this fact, Nehru said, 
“I was accused by some leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha of my 
ignorance of Hindu sentiments because of my defective education 
and general background of ‘Persian’ culture. What culture I 
possess, or whether I possess any at all, is a little difficult for 
me to say...’"** He firmly believed that there was no room for 
narrow outlook in the name of culture, for all cultures, whether 
be of Hindu, Muslim or national, were in the process of trans- 
formation because of the impact of industrial civilization. 
Therefore, he said, ““Nations may retain, and will retain for a 
long time much that is peculiar to them—language, habits, ways 
of thought, etc,—but the machine age and science with swift 
travel, constant supply of world news, radio, cinema, etc., will 
make them more and more uniform.... There are certainly 
many differences between the traditional Hindu and Muslim 
philosphies of life. But these differences are hardly noticeable 
when both of them are compared to the modern scientific 
and industrial outlook on life, for between this latter and the 
former tow there is vast gulf. The real struggle today in India 
is not between Hindu culture and Muslim culture, but between 
these two and the conquering scientific culture of modern 
civilization. Those who are desirous of preserving ‘Muslim 
culture’, whatever may be, need not worry about Hindu culture, 
but should withstand the giant from the west. I have no doubt, 
personally, that all efforts of Hindu or Muslim,’to oppose modern, 
scientific and industrial civilisation are doomed to failure, and 
I shall watch this failure without regret’’® Again, in his writings, 
Nehru discussed that present culture may not be permanent. 
“‘Every culture”, he says, “has certain values attached to it, 
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limited and conditioned by that culture. The people governed 
by that culture take these values for granted and attribute a 
permanent validity to them. So the values ofthe present day 
culture may not be permanent and final; nevertheless they have 
ap essential importance for us for they represent the thought 
and spirit of the age we live in.’ According to him, ‘True 
culture derives its inspiration from every corner of the world 
but it is home grown and has to be based on the wide mass of 
the people. Art and literature remain lifeless if are contin- 
ually thinking of foreign models. The day of a narrow culture 
confined to a small fastidious group is past. We have to think 
in terms of the people generally, and their culture must be a 
continuation and development of the past trends and must also 
represent their new urges and creative tendencies’’. He concluded 
his discussion by saying, ‘‘It was India’s way in the past to 
welcome and absorb cultures. That is much more necessary 
today, for we marchto the one world of tomorrow where 
national cultures intermingled with the international culture of 
the human race’’.2” Thus, as early as in 1946, when he wrote 
this book, he did not take this aspect—Culture—as a problem 
but dealt it as an ideal He wanted people to keep an open 
mind on matters relating to culture without any fastidious and 
rigid notion about it. Indian culture, which was noted for its 
power of assimilation, must, he opined, continue to absorb all 
values of modern civilization andto serve asa happy craddle 
for all human races to live, grow and commingle in perfect 
tranquility and with ease. 


In free India, Jawaharial explained and expounded further his 
concept of culture and more particularly his concept of Indian 
culture. While inaugurating the Indian Council of Cultural 
Relations, he said, ‘‘No culture in the world which is absolutely 
pristine, pure and unaffected by any other culture...culture is 
bound to get a little mixed up, even though the basic element 
of a particular national culture remains dominant’”’.?® When he 
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addressed the convocation at the University of Ceylon, he not 
only criticised the narrow idea of culture but advocated for a 
world culture. He said, ‘‘The particular narrow idea of culture 
that is spreading is that culture depends on the kind of head- 
gear you wear or the kind of food you eat or on similar super- 
ficial things...The cultural characteristic of a country are 
important and are certainly retained, unless, of course, they do 
not fit in with the spirit of the age... But there is something that 
is deeper than basic culture, then even that national culture of 
‘which you may be so proud has no real roots and will not do 
you much good. Today more especially, it has become essential 
for us to develop, in addition to such national culture as we 
may have, something that can only be called a world culture’’.?® 
From the above mentioned statement, it is clear that Nehru was 
pleading for a broader outlook On culture and also for the 
development of non-sectarian national culture and world culture. 
In his convocation address at the Muslim University of Aligarh 
which he delivered soon after the country’s independence, he 
reminded the people that the country was passing through the 
critical period of communal riots. He traced the cultural origin 
-of Indians and said, ‘‘(basic) objective is to build up a free India 
of high ideals and noble endeavour where there is equality of 
opportunity for all and where many veriegated streams of tho- 
ught and culture meet together to form a mighty river of pro- 
gress and advancement for her people. India’s strength has 
been two-fold: her own innate culture which flowered through 
‘the ages, and her capacity to draw from other sources and thus 
add to her own. She was far too strong to be submerged by 
outside streams, and she was too wise to isolate herself from 
them, so there is a continuing synthesis in India’s real history. 
Do you feel that you are also sharers in it and inheritors of it 
and, therefore, proud of something that belongs to you as much 
as to me? or do you feel alien to it and pass it by without 
understanding it or feeling that strange thrill which comes from 
the realization that we are the trustees and inheritors of this 
vast treasure?’’, he asked these questions to the young graduates 
.and continued, ‘because in recent years many forces have been 
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at play diverting peoples’ minds into wrong channels and trying 
to prevent the course of history. You are Muslims and I am a 
Hindu, we may adhere to different religious faiths or even to 
none; but that does not take away from that cultural inheri- 
tance that is yours as well as mine. The past holds together; 
‘why should the present or the future divide us in spirit?’’?® 
Thus, for Nehru Indian culture was essentially a composite 
‘culture. He reiterated these views once again in his foreword to 
Sanskriti Ke Char Adhyaya by Ramadhari Sinha in 1955, when 
he said, ‘Some people have talked of Hindu culture and Muslim 
culture and Christian culture, I do not understand these terms. 
If I look at India, | find...the gradual growth of a composite 
culture of the Indian people.’’*? 


It is obvious from the above mentioned reading of his various 
‘Statements that his views on culture cut across the narrow and 
sectarian barriers of culturalism propagated by some commu- 
nalists in India. He did not attach so much importance to 
Hindu or Muslim culture as he did to Indian culture. To him, 
Indian culture is a living dynamic culture, and a synthesis of 
old values of India and new values of modern civilisation. 
Indian culture, as envisioned by him, reflects modernism, 
universalism and oneness of human race. To the cry that 
minority groups’ culture would be in danger, his answer was 
that any other narrow and sectarian concept of culture, was 
doomed to failure, due to the impact of modern technological 
civilisation. He said that he would watch this crumbling of the 
‘orthodox culture by the inroads of scientific culture with no 
regrets. He was for a culture that did not get attested by reli- 
gion but advocated for a ‘Human-Culture’, i.e. commingling of 
culture of all groups and sects. 


So, with regard to the right of minority groups to preserve 
their culture, his attitude was non-interference in their cultural 
affairs, but waiting to see that its roots in religion die a natural 
death, because of modern mechanical civilization. 
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The Language Issue and Minority Groups 


Since the language Jissue is one aspect of this concept of 
secularism, we shall see his views and other related opinions. 
The language problem is most explosive of all problems of India 
today. In fact, the problem has to be viewed from two angles: 
(1) the problem of Indian National Language; and (2) the pro- 
blem of safeguarding the Janguages of the minority groups. The 
two aspects of the problem have relevance and significance 
over the minority problem of India. 


The first problem has emerged because of introducing Hind? 
as the sole Indian national language, which means giving special 
status to Hindi as it is spoken by a majority of the Indian 
people, i.e. more than 45 per cent or so of the total population 
of India. This has been taken to argue that this attitude is no- 
thing but clear case of domination of Hindi language over the 
other regional languages of India. This is majority dominating 
the minority. In this case, there is an inevitable fight between 
Hindi and non-Hindi people. If Hindi is made the sole official 
language of India according to Article 343 (1): ‘The official 
language of the Union shall be Hindi in Devanagari script,’ 
then, it is argued by the non-Hindi speaking population, that 
the Hindi speaking population would be in an advantageous 
position. They argue that giving any special status to Hindi is 
nothing but sheer domination of majority over the minority. It 
is said that Hindi, as any other Indian language must be given 
only regional status and nothing more than that. To solve this 
problem, the general opinion is for status quo, that is the majo- 
rity of the non-Hindi population is for recognising the utility 
of English and accepting it as the National Language in India. 


The second question is the cry of minority groups, like 
Muslims and Sikhs, that their mother-tongues are in danger 
and they as weil claim due place and use of their mother- 
tongues, Urdu and Punjabi respectively. Here, again, we find 
the battle is between Hindi and these minority groups’ languages 
like Urdu and Punjabi. Since the problem of Hindi versus 
Punjabi is dealt. separately, we shall take up these aspects in 
general and make a graphic study of Nehru’s mind with regard 
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to these problems—Hindi as National language of India and 
Hindi versus Urdu and other minority groups. His earlier views 
on the language problem were expressed by him in his book 
Unity of India. Discussing about the unity of India and also 
about the problems confronting it, he touched on the language 
problem also. He was of the opinion that the question of language 
was an important one for us, not because of the cry of ignorant 
that India was a babel of tongues with hundreds and hundreds 
of languages but because of communal and political implica- 
tions. The real problem, as he explained, was as to what 
policy we should adopt in a scheme of general mass education 
and the cultural development of the people; how should we 
promote unity of India and yet preserve the rich diversity of 
our inheritance.** Explaining further as to what should be the 
policy of the State in regard to language, he said. ‘‘The culture, 
language, and script of the minorities and of the different 
linguistic areas shall be protected’’.** This, according to him, 
was one of the principles in safeguarding the rights of 
minorites. Nehru also discussed the role of vernaculars in the 
provinces. He said, “Our great provincial languages as dialects 
or vernaculars, as the ignorant sometimes call them, are ancient 
languages with a rich inheritance, each tied up inextricably with 
the life and culture and ideas of the masses as well as of the 
upper classes. It is axiomatic that the masses can only grow 
educationally and culturally through the medium of their own 
language. Therefore, it is inevitable that we lay stress on the 
provincial languages and carry on most of our work through 
them. The use of any other language will result in isolating the 
educated few from the masses and in retarding growth of the 
people’’.** Thus, appreciating the unique role of the provincial. 
languages in their respective province, Nehru advocated for an 
all India language with Indian origin in this statement: ‘“With- 
out infringing in the least on the domain of the provincial 
languages, we must have a common all India medium of 
communication. Some people imagine that English must serve 
as such, and to some extent English has served as such for 
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upper classes and for all India political purposes. But this is 
manifestly impossible if we think in terms of the masses. We 
cannot educate millions of people in a totally foreign tongue... 
The only possible all India language is Hindustani.’’?* To this 
conclusion he arrived at, because he felt that, Hindustani was 
the only language spoken by millions of people in India. 


However, Nehru did not advocate banishing English from 
India. He said, English will inevitably remain an important 
language for us because of our past associations and because 
of its present importance in the world. It will be the principal 
medium for us to communicate with the outside world*® 
Again, the same question was discussed by him in his 
Autobiography. While stressing the importance and place of 
English in modern world, he said, ‘‘Some people imagine that 
English is likely to become the Lingua Franca of India. That 
seems to me a fantastic conception, except in respect ofa 
handful of upper class intelligentsia. It has no relation to the 
problem of mass education and culture. It may be, it is partly 
today, that Engligh will become increasingly a language used 
for technical, scientific and business communications, and 
especially for international contact...English is bound to remain 
our chief link with the outside. That is as it should be. For 
generations past we have achieved a fair measure of success in 
the endeavour. It would be a folly to wipe the slate clean now 
and not io take full advantage of this long training... Therefore, 
we must continue to spread the knowledge of English.’’?’ 
Evidently, Nehru felt the utility of the English language. In 
fact, when he was asked by Sir Evely Wrench about the future 
of English language, Nehru replied, “India is bound to retain 
English as her second language for two reasons because English 
has become the chief world language, and because so many 
Indians speak it already.”’?* 
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Besides this, there was a tussle between Hindi and Urdu. 
The Muslims in India in the pre-independence period wanted 
national status for Urdu so that it might become the national 
language of India. Even as early as in 1940, the All India 
Muslim Education Conference urged that Urdu should be made 
the national language of India as it was the joint product of 
Hindus and Muslim.?* As a matter of fact, Nebru himself held 
the view that to consider Hindi as the language of the Hindus 
and Urdu as that of the Muslims is ‘‘absurd’’.*° However, the 
question of giving All-India status to Urdu was never taken 
up, but in fact later in the free India, the Urdu question 
developed into question of language of minorities in U P., Bihar 
and other places. The minority communities, whose mother 
tongue was Urdu demanded government patronage and con- 
stantly fought for recognition of the language in those states 
in accordance with Article 350 of the Constitution. The Urdu 
speaking people of U.P. and Bihar were actually fighting a 
loosing battle as the state governments turned a deaf ear to 
all their pleas. In 1958, this Urdu question took a different 
shape when the minorities made representation to the President 
of India. The Anjuman Taraqqi-e Urdu submitted a 
memorandum to the President of India, reiterating the demand 
for the official recognition of Urdu in U.P. and Bihar and 
extending the demand for its recognition in Delhi and the 
Punjab. 


This was brought to the notice of Nehru in May 1958 and he 
expressed his resentment that the country was sliding back into 
communalism, as evidenced partly by the treatment accorded 
to Urdu. In response to his advice, the Congress Working 
Committee adopted a resolution specifying the facilities which 
should be provided for the Urdu speaking population of the 
country. Two months later, a press note was issued by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs stating the Government of India’s 
official position on the Urdu question. The note stated that ia 
the areas where Urdu language was prevalent, all children 
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whose mother tongue was declared by the parent or guardian 
to be Urdu should receive instruction through the medium of 
that language, arrangements should be made for the training of 
teachers in Urdu, facilities for instruction in Urdu should be 
provided in secondary schools, documents in Urdu should be 
accepted by all courts and offices without the necessity of 
translation or tranaliteration, and important laws and regula- 
tions, should be issued in the Urdu language also. Thus it was 
due to the intervention of Nehru, the Urdu speaking people 
were promised several safeguards. It is said now the over-all 
position of Urdu in India has improved substantially since 
1956 and there is good reason to believe that it will improve 
further. The basic demands have been conceded by official 
policy, and it is now a matter of constant prodding to expedite 
their implementation.*! 


But with regard to the official language, Nehru never conceded 
the non-Hindi speaking populations’ demand for retention of 
English as the official languge of India. This led to repeated 
agitations by the non-Hindi people, say, Madras and Nehru then 
and there came out with some ‘Assurances’ to safeguard the 
non-Hindi- speaking peoples interest and as well promised to 
see that no amount of domination by Hindi to their respective 
languages would be allowed. It is obvious that he had not taken 
any concrete step to solve the language problem and safeguard 
the minority’s interest against the domination of Hindi. 


Minorities and Special Privileges 


If separate electorate was asked by the minority groups to 
safeguard their political right, special privileges were asked by 
these groups to safeguard their economic interest. By special 
privileges, these groups, especially the muslim minority, asked 
for reservation of jobs and other privileges. So let us make a 
retrospective study over Nehru’s earlier views on this subject 
as well as his current views expressed by him as Prime-Minister 
of Free India. 
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In 1930s, when he addressed the two meetings in Srinagar 
under the auspices of the Yuvak Sabha, the organisation of the 
Kashmir Pandits, he spoke about minority problem and special 
privileges. He said that every individual and group deserved 
equal protection and help from the state. The idea of special 
safeguards for a minority group was full of peril for the group, 
for such safeguards led to dependence on extraneous help and 
weakened the groups’ spirit of self-reliance; the special privileges 
amounted, to in effeat to little, but they created walls of pre- 
judice which injured the group, and barriers which prevented 
growth. Above all, they led to a narrowness of outlook and to 
isolation from national activities and the life giving currents 
which moved the masses. At any time, such safeguards and 
special protection were dangerous gifts to ask for or to receive. 
So warned those who claimed for special privileges in the name 
of minorities. Nehru said that only strength of mind and unity 
of action could give some protection. At that, they should 
demand free and open field for talent and ability.** 


He was strongly convinced that minorities could never be 
turned into majorities even with all the ‘safeguards’, and only 
mistrust resulted from these safeguards.5* No doubt, he justified 
concessions to backward classes, but that was because he felt 
that “Special protection might, perhaps, he needed by a group 
which was very backward educationally and economically. 
They were in the nature of crutches for the Jame and _ halt’’.** 
The similar view was expressed by him in one of his books, he 
said, “In India, at any rate, we must aim at equality ... It means 
afaith in humanity and a belief that there is no race or group 
that cannot advance and make good in its own way, given that 
chance to do so. It means a realisation of the fact that the 
backwardness or degradation of any group is not due to inhe- 
rent failings in it, but principally to lack of opportunities and 
long suppression by other group. It should mean an under- 
standing the modern world wherein real progress and advance, 
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whether national or international, have become very mucha 
joint effair and a backward group pulls back others. Therefore, 
not only must equal opportunities be given to all, but special 
opportunities for educational, economic, and cultural growth 
must be given to backward groups so as to enable them to 
catch up to those who are ahead of them’’.*® It is, therefore 
clear that Nehru strongly favoured equality of treatment for 
all. He, however, conceded special trentment and concessions 
to the downtrodden and backward people, not because such 
concessions were actually due to them but because they were 
essential for effective competition with the people, who were in 
a more advantageous position in the society due to some 
historical reasons. It was with this view Nehru justified in the 
Constituent Assembly the special privileges to the backward 
classes. He stated emphatically that in pursuance of that policy, 
a certain reservation of seats was graated, for instance, to the 
scheduled castes, and various scholarships, educational ameni- 
ties and so on have been granted. Nehru was not avery active 
supporter of granting specific privileges to the minorities in the 
Constitution but at the same time he argued that some advant- 
ages or privileges should be given to the backward classes, 
who were suppressed for decades by the advanced sections of 
the community and who had no opportunity earlier to share 
the social and political life with equality with others. 


Thus, in the matter of granting special privileges, Nehru drew 
a distinction between minority communities and backward 
classes of India. His opposition to grant of special privileges in 
the Constitution to the minority communities should not be 
construed as one aspect of his non-secular thought, nor it could 
be attributed to his antipathy towards the minority communities. 
Fact of the matter, however, is that he genuinely felt that in- 
corporation of such privileges for minority communities in the 
Constitution would perpetuate communal outlook instead of 
eradicating it. Besides, he felt that non-incorporation of such 
privileges would increase the responsibility of minority comm- 
unities, which fact would bind the both in a strong bond of 
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kinship and commaradeship. He also visualised that in the 
higher strata of political life and public services, there would 
not be any discrimination against the minority communities. 
However, he did not rule out the possibility of such discrimin- 
ation creeping into lower strata of political life and public 
service. But, he issued an effective warning to the members 
of the majority community against taking any such discrimina- 
tory attitude towards the minority communities. All these, 
undoubtedly show how he pursued a non-communal and 
broader outlook. Commenting on this, D.E. Smith wrote that 
communal discrimination—Hindu against Muslim has also been 
at work, especially in the lower posts filled by department heads 
and by district and municipal boards. Nehru began a personal 
campaign of vehement exhortation to the majority community 
to abandon discriminatory practices against Muslims.** 


Nehru’s views that there would not be discrimination against 
tne minority communities in the higher strata of political life 
. and public service has been amply proved correct by the fact 

that several {members of the minority communities occupied 
important posts in all organs of the Government and disting- 
uished themselves in various fields without any hindrance or 
discrimination by any body* (see foot notes). 


The Probiem of Christian Minority 


Unlike the Muslim minority, the Christian minority had no 





. Maulana Abul Kalam—Minister for Edueation (1950); Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai—Minister, until 1954; Dr, Syed Mahmud was a Minister for 
number of years; Prof. Humayun Kabir; Mr. Hafiz Mohammed 
Ibrahim were Ministers in Nehru’s cabinet. Above all, the selection 
of Mr. M.C. Chagla by Nehru first for a top diplomatic post, later 
taken-in’ in the cabinet; Utilisation of an eminent nationalist 
Muslim scholar Dr. Zakir Hussain for higher services—Governor, 
Vice-President. These facts justify the tonafide of Nebru’s views on 
the problem. 
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much problem in India. The general feeling was that the 
Christians had all privileges during British rule and so there 
was no support practically from them, save a few, for freedom 
movement. D.E. Smith dealing with Christian minority, says 
that like the Muslim, the Christian in India bears a stigma 
imprinted by history. It is the foreign origin of both Islam and 
Christianity, their past associations with foreign rulers, and 
present international ties which had some Hindus to doubt the 
“Indianness’ of those who profess these faiths.*? Though it is 
not absolutely true, but there is some truth in it. Christian 
minority cannot be compared with Muslim minority and in fact 
the former had no such misunderstanding with the majority 
community. If we trace the origin of Christian minority, we 
find that though Christianity had spread in very early period in 
India, the nineteenth century was the period of greatest 
Christian missionary expansion in India.** Christianity spread 
to a considerable extent only during the British rule where the 
Christian missionaries got support and encouragement from the 
government. Besides, they were supposed to be cleaning the 
Hindu society from its age-old customs which were found to be 
unsuitable to the equality of membership in community. Since 
it was only a century ago people became Christians, they have 
been consistently indentifying themselves with the castes to 
which they belonged before conversion. So, in India, a Christian 
is Christian next and a caste man first. This argument has been 
well documented by Prof. Marc Galanter who, while discussing 
on group membership in Hindu society and conversion said 
that conversion had littie effect on individuals as these Hindus 
inspite of their conversion into some non-Hindu religion, say 
Christianity, still continued to regard themselves and to be 
regarded by others as members of the old caste. Thus, the 
theory of group membership based on caste system is very 
strong, this conversion has little consequence for them and these 
people, claim their group-membership, i.e., identifying them- 
selves with their old caste group, than get out from these ‘old 
shells’ because of their conversion. So asks Prof. M. Galanter: 
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*‘Does an individual convert’s acceptance of Christianity in- 
variably evidence a loss of membership in the caste group to 
which he belonged at the time of conversion... There is evidence 
that in some cases, atleast the convert continues to regard 
himself and to be regarded by others as a member of the old 
caste’’.*® Prof. M Galanter is not far wrong in his assessment, 
for instance, in Madras state, people from all communities were 
converted into Christianity for some reason or other. But these 
people first identify their caste, after that only their religion. 
Thus, the Christians have not yet abjured caste label. Conse- 
quently, the Christians are usually known by their caste label, 
namely Pillai-christian, Nadar-christian. Thevar-christian, etc. 
which fact made them to remain close and akin to majority 
Hindu community. So, the Christians naturally cease to think 
that there is ‘foreign-ness’ in them. Therefore, the Christian 
minority problem is not serious a problem like Muslim minority 
problem. As we said earlier, Christian minority had no foreign 
origin as Muslim minority, with group originally migrated from 
Arabia, Persia, Afganistan and other parts of Muslim countries. 
No doubt many were converted into Islam. Yet, a greater bulk 
of Muslims originally belonged to foreign countries mentioned 
above. This fact was the cause for some kind of ‘foreign-ness’ 
of the Muslims. But, the same cannot be said about the 
Christians. Leaving aside the Anglo-Indians who claim some 
amount of foreign blood in their veins, Christians, in India, by 
and large, belong to indigenous stock. The Christians being 
converts mainly from Hindu religion, they still retain strangely 
enough their caste marks. The Christians, therefore, have not 
felt alien to the Indian culture. Consequently, as regards the 
Christians there was no problem regarding their culture, 
language, etc. So there was a total absence of fanaticism in 
their claims and outook. 


In free India, Christians had arisen, under the leadership of 
39, Marc. Calanter, ‘The Problem of Group Membership: Some Reflections 


on the Judicial view of Indian Societp’. The Journal of the Indian Law 
Institute. Vol. 4. No. 3. July-September, 1962. p. 353. 
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Nehru, to high political offices.* (Sce foot note) Thus in all 
spheres of the state, the Christians did not find it difficult 
to work with the members of the majority community in perfect 
harmony and equality; and consequently they got a fair deal 
from the state. Besides, the majority community consistent 
with secular concept enunciated by Nehru made several signi- 
ficant gestures of good-will towards that community. 


The Problem of Sikh Minority 


The Sikh movement was originally directed not against the 
government as such to secure more rights for the Sikhs, but 
against maladministration and control of Gurudwaras by the 
government. Thus, there was a conflict between the Sikh com- 
munity, and the government over control of Gurudwaras (Sikh- 
shrines). This had begun in 1914, and was settled in 1925. 
The entire movement, however, reappeared after independence: 


In 1920, the Akalis** adopted, under Ganghiji’s inspiration, a 
policy of direct action by non-violent means. A large band of 
Sikhs occupied Gurdwaras and compelled and intimidated 
priests to resign.“° At first, the Mahants gave in, and with the 
sanction of the government a considerable number of shrines 
came under the management of the Shiromari Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee (committee of shrine management), 
formed by the Sikhs for this purpose. The British Government 
did not like it and termed the Akali ‘disturbers of the peace’. 
Many fervent Akalis whose only concern was the honest adminis- 
Stration of their shrines, were convicted of criminal tresspass and. 


*  Rajkumari Amirt Kaur served as Minister for Health; late Dr. John 
Mathai was Minister for Finance; late Dr. H.C. Mookerjee, as 
Governor of West Bengal, also Vice-President of the Constituent 
Assembly. In 1957, A.S. John, a devout Catholic appointed Governor 
of Madras. 


*¢ = = The Akalis are the zealous reform group made to regain control of 
Gurdwaras. 
40. DE. Smith. op. cit., p. 443. 
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robbery and thrown into prison. It was said, ““The movement of 
Gurdwara liberation became as much a struggle against the 
Punjab Government as against the priests’.*! 


The Sikhs Gurdwaras and Shrines Management Act of 1922 
provided for certain controls over the Mahants. But the 
Government’s attitude of neutrality toward the shrine question 
was decisively reversed with the enactment of the Sikh Gurd- 
waras and Shrines Act of 1925. Under this Act, the hereditary 
tenure of the priests was abolished, and an elaborate machinery 
was set up to ensure that the property and income of the 
Gurdwaras would be used for valid religious purposes. Control 
of the institutions was placed in the hands of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, a board elected for a five 
year term with the vote of every adult Sikh, men and women. 
Among the several Sikh parties which contested these elections, 
the dominant Shiromani Akal Dal led by Master Tara Singh, 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan, and the Khalsa Dal composed of 
“Congress’ Sikhs were the main parties. 


Master Tara Singh, leader of the Akali Dal, had long 
dominated Gurdwara politics, and since independence he had 
precipitated several crises in the Punjab over the control of the 
shrines. The Sikhs Gurdwaras Act of 1925 had been frequently 
amended by the Punjab Legislature. In 1953 and 1954, it was 
amended several times without the approval of the SGPC. This 
led to creating some suspicion among the Sikhs, and Master Tara 
Singh declared in 1955 thatthe Punjab Congress and the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly were dominated by Hindus who wished to 
finish the Sikhs. It was, therefore, necessary to create a state in 
the Punjab in which the Sikhs would have effective political 
power and be assured of the means necessary to protect their 
Gurdwaras. So he said that the greater the interference in their 
religion by the Government with its political power, the greater 
the need of the political power to protect their religion from 
this satanic interference.** It should be noted in passing that 


41, D.E, Smith, op, cit., p. 444. 
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Tara Singh’s demand on this occasion was clearly a Sikh State, 
not a Punjabi-speaking State.‘? 


In April 1959, Master Tara Singh informed Prime Minister 
Nehru of his decision to undertake a fast unto death in order 
to ‘stir the conscience’ of the nation and draw the country’s 
attention to the sinister activities of the Punjab Government. 
The proposed fast was abandoned after talks with Nehru which 
resulted in the setting up of a committee to consider any 
complaints of Government interference in Gurdwara manage 
ment. 


At the Bhavanagar Congress session in 1961, the Prime 
Minister Nehru declared emphatically that there was no discri- 
mination against the Sikhs in the Government’s opposition to 
the partition of the Punjab on a linguistic basis. He said further 
that the Punjab itself was, broadly speaking, a Punjabi Suba 
and the Punjabi was the dominant language there. It was true 
that some parts of the Punjab have Hindi, but essentially 
Punjabi was the dominant language and it should be encouraged. 
Now considerable importance was attached to Nehru’s assurance 
to the Sikhs, and Sant Fateh Singh, second-in-command in the 
Punjabi movement, there upon gave up his fast unto death. 
Nehrn’s declaration enabled the Akali leaders to call off the 
agitation with a ‘minimal loss of face’’**. But at the same time 
Nehru reiterated his position that any division of the state 
would be very harmful to the Punjab, to the Sikhs as well as 
to the Hindus and tothe whole of India in more than one 
sense. 


Tara Singh took up the cause of the Punjabi language and 
charged the government with discrimination. He demanded due 
place for the Punjabi language. So seven months after, Master 
Tara Singh himself took a vow to fast unto death in the cause 
of Punjabi-speaking state. The Sikhs as a community were 
suffering intolerable discrimination and the only solution was a 


47. D.E. Smith, op. cit. p. 452. 
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Punjabi-Suba. Thus, he made a significant change in his demand, 
and that was from the demand for Sikh state to the Punjabi- 
speaking state. Evidently, this was due to the firm stand Nebru 
took against communalism, and also due to the realisation on 
the part of Master Tara Singh that his claim based on religion 
would not succeed in secular India, to which Nebru was 
steadfastly committed. He undertook the fast as he promised 
and it ended after fortyeight days, again, with some concilliatory 
gestures from New Delhi. Since Tara Singh had charged that 
the entire Sikh community was being discriminated against, the 
Government appointed a distinguished three-men commission 
to investigate the charge. The commission consisted of Shri 
S.R. Das, retired chief justice of India, as chairman, and Dr. 
C.P. Ramaswamy Iyer, and Shri M.C. Chagla as members. 
But Master Tara Singh refused to cooperate with the com- 
mission. 


In its report submitted in January, 1962, the commission cited 
with approval the following points made in a memorandum 
prepared by the Nationalist Sikhs. Both m the Punjab legisla- 
ture and in Parliament, the Sikhs enjoyed political representa- 
tion commensurate with their historical and social importance. 
Though they (Sikhs) constituted only 34 per cent of the popul- 
ation of the Punjab, their representation in the Punjab cabinet 
had always been 40 to SO per cent. The Chief Minister of the 
Punjab was a Sikh. Since independence, there had always been 
a Sikh in the central cabinet. There was Sikh Governor of a 
state, several Sikh ambassadors, and in various other high posi- 
tions, the community was well placed and well represented. 
The Das commission concluded that, on the basis of the evidence 
before it, no case of discrimination against the Sikhs in the 
Punjab has been made out.*5 Though the Sikhs fought in the 
name of safeguarding their mother tongue Punjabi, there was a 
genuine and well founded fear that the Sikhs might lose their 
identity as community by the natural process of lapsing back 
into an all absorbing Hinduism. So many Sikhs saw the creation 
of their own state as the only possible means of checking the 
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forces which threatened to dissolve the distinctive solidarity of 
the Panth.*® 


The foregoing survey shows that the minority communities in 
India, especially Muslims, Christians and Sikhs had different 
types of problems. But, their feelings were made known to the 
public in different ways. Muslims were very much vocal about 
their rights. Christians were comparatively silent about their 
tights and often tried to live on a footing of equality with the 
members of the majority community without making much ado 
about their minority character and safeguards. This attitude 
was essentially due to the fact that they easily identified 
themselves with the main culture of the nation. The Sikhs in 
post-independence period became more militant in putting 
forward their demands. 


Jawaharlal Nehru faced these problems and tried to solve 
them like a statesman. But, in doing so, he never lost sight of 
his great ideal, the concept of secularism. In other words, he 
tried to solve all problems created by the minority communities 
within the framework of secular concept. He spurned the idea of 
incorporating specific privileges in the constitution of religious 
groups, because he thought it would perpetuate communalism 
in India and break the secular India into pieces. But, at the 
same time, exhorted the people to eschew communalism and to 
live in perfect harmony with others without any inhibitions 
about community or religion. What is more, in al! walks of 
life the minority communities occupied high positions along 
with the members of majority community. It is not exaggera- 
tion to say that it was mainly due to the inspiration of, and 
secular direction given by, Nehru. Even the Constitution, which 
specifically prohibited discrimination on the basis of race, 
caste, religion, etc., bore the imprint of Nehru’s secular thought. 
No doubt, he agreed to the incorporation of some privileges in 
the Constitution in favour of backward classes, to undo the 
injustice meted out to the members of the backward classes by 
the society for a long period of history. Thus, there was noth- 
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ing communal or unsecular about it. Besides, Nehru faced the 
militant demand of Sikhs for a Sikh state boldly without 
giving up his secular ideal. He was aware that any concession 
shown to such demand would not only open the pandora’s box 
in India but also would make damaging imroads into the con- 
cept of secular India. Probably his conviction about the 
efficacy for peaceful and harmonious life had helped him to 
influence the militant Akalis under the leadership of Master 
Tara Singh, to change their original demand for Sikh state and 
ask only for Punjabi-speaking state. 


Thus, Nehru’s secularism stood against all discriminations 
based on religion, race or caste, spurned communal approach 
to human problems, afforded on equal place in society to the 
members of minority communities to live a honourable life along 
with the members of the majority community and conceived 
india as a place for harmonious living for citizens, no matter to 
what religion or group they belong. Nehru always had an open 
mind to look into problems of groups and never failed to rise 
up to the occasion. In fact, though he had different conception 
on culture, language, religion, etc., which were expressed through 
his writings and speeches, when the minority groups claimed 
tight to preserve them according to their own conception Nehru 
never interfered or attempted either, to alter or suppress their 
points of view on these subjects and gave full right to carry 
them according to their understanding. It is evident, above 
all the term ‘minority’ was always upper most in his mind in 
analysing and executing the various governmental functions. 


CHAPTER IV 


NEHRU ON SECULAR STATE 


No area of political thought is so promiscuous and the 
definitions superfluous as the concepts of Secularim and Secular 
State. More over, it is difficult to find all the ingredients of the 
concept of secular state in one state even though it is described 
as such. So, in this context, it is more relevent for our study 
to analyse the various interpretations given by Nehru on the 
concept of secular state and India. 


Concept of Secular State: Different Schools of Thought 


It is needless to say that there are arguments in abundance 
on the concept. Among the arguments we can divide for our 
convenience that, (1) arguments based on the characterisation 
of secular state and (2) arguments based on the purpose or 
object for which the secular state has been thought of. If we 
classify the immense uncharted arguments, under the said way, 
then we can analyse one after another and codify them accord- 
ing to their indentical views. 


A state has been characterised as ‘Secular’ where there is no 
established religion. This first character of the secular state 
has been almost accepted by all, in fact there is deep unanimity 
over this. But with regard to the purpose and object of this 
secular state, there is hardly any unanimity and in fact there 
are divergences of opinions. It is commonly argued that the 
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terms secular and secularism are meant to emphasise earthly 
values and directed to uphold human achievements than 
deriving anything from religion or emphasise religious values 
except leaving religion to the individuals. It is easily defined 
that secular state is one, where, the concept of secularism 
should be the accepted policy. Here again arose the confusion 
that the term secularism itself was not only vague and 
ambiguous, but also unsettled, as it was not defined clearly 
whether it was anti-religious or non-religious in content. So it 
will be of immense value if we trace the evolution of the 
concept Secularism as a policy and its hold on the state. 
Holyoake, who coined the term Secularism emphasised it as 
policy aimed at criticising ‘Christian errors’ but not the 
Christianity. The movement originated in 1849, and expressly 
regarded by Holyoake as an alternative to atheism.” Its prin- 
ciples were besides other things to establish a secular theory 
of the conduct and welfare of life, and the relations to religion 
were defined as mutually exclusive rather than hostile * It dealt 
with the known world interpreted by experience and neither 
offered nor forbade any opinion regarding another life.‘ But its 
rather non-committal over religion was affected when atheists. 
like Bradilaugh, W.G. Foote and others associated themselves. 
with the movement. In fact, Bradlaugh considered that. 
secularism was bound to contest theistic belief and material. 
progress was impossible so long as ‘superstition’ so powerfully 
manifested itself.°5 The identification of these socialists with. 
secularism resulted in giving different twist and a change of 
attitude to religion. Till then secularism was silent about. 
religious values, it found noxious superstitions impending its. 
path, the dogmas and pretensions of the popular creed hindered: 
its progress and thwarted secular improvement at every step. 
So, people like G.W. Foote advocated an element of atheism 
to be introduced so as to see secularism given wide currency: 
and serve the purpose. These atheists suggested secularism. 
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might actively oppose the popular creed.® At this juncture, this 
secular concept associated itself with atheism proceeded in a 
far advanced manner mostly in its emphasise on material value. 
Thus, these secular socialists placed secularism and socialism at 
hand-shaking distance. 


Now this concept of secularism was directed to achieve 
economic justice to society, by emphasising on materialstic 
achievements, on the human values and its earthly importance. 
This sort of idea is mostly predominant in socialistic countries 
like U.S.S.R. These states characterise themselves as ‘secular 
States’ because they adopt ‘secularism’ as state policy by which 
they aim at achieving secular end for which secularism was 
evolved at one stage as a social movement. This is one school 
of thought on secular state wherein the citizens are guaranteed 
freedom for anti-religious propaganda. Article 124 of the 
Constitution of U.S.S.R. says as follows: 


“In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, 
the church in the U.S.S.R. is separated from the state and 
the school from the church. Freedom of religious worship 
and freedom of anti-religious propaganda is recognised 
for all citizens.” 


Thus, these socialist states when they call themselves secular 
state, it is definitely an anti-religious state. In fact, the Soviets 
maintain a pretence of complete freedom for every religion, 
for the benefit of the world outside. In 1966, at the party 
congress of the five Soviet Asian Republics, held from February 
24 to March 10, violent attacks were launched against Islamic 
teachings and the clergy. It was said in the congress that 
Islamic history and tradition were deeply rooted among the 
people to be ignored and called for a ‘fight with-out mercy’ 
against such ‘anti-communist’ practices as fasts, prayers and 
religious feasts.”? Thus, the congress felt these religious practices 





6. G.W. Foote, ‘The Gospel of Secularism’ : Religious Systems of the 
World, A Collection of Addresses, (London), p., 804. 
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as against their ideology, but several delegates complained that 
anti-religious propaganda was too superficial and that the 
communist line was not being pushed vigorously enough.® It is 
clear from the above argument that in communist countries, 
when they were called secular-state, it is the right to freedom 
of anti-religious propaganda which is more meaningful than 
the right of freedom of religion to its citizens. 


The U-S.A. as a Secular-State 


Let us now examine the other school of thought on secular 
state. This school also characterised secular state as a state 
where there is no establishment of religion. That is, this princi- 
ple has been taken to explain that state is a secular institution 
and it has nothing to do with religion, neither accepts nor 
rejects religion but has left it to the individual conscience. This 
type of secular state can be found in the U.S.A. Here, the 
object of this state was not negative but a positive one. It 
remained non-religious because in the multireligious society, its 
object was to give equal freedom to its citizens, in religious, 
political, economic and other aspects. It was not to promote 
one religion at the cost of other religions. Its primary object 
was not to promote secular end but to avoid taking partisan 
attitude, but guaranteeing to its citizens the right to freedom of 
religion. So its position with regard to religion was a strict 
neutrality. Since U.S A. represents this type of secular state let 
us trace the early origin of this concept in U.S.A. As we know 
the Americans were once British settlers in American Colonies, 
having fought a religious battle and to uphold their different 
religious persuasion, sailed through the rough seas and rettled 
in various parts of these colonies. Their object was to have full 
freedom of religion. These people believed that truth was never 
completely possessed by any one person and men would see the 
will of God from many angles of vision. This meant necessarily 
a multiplicity of faiths and of independent churches made 
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impossible the existence, of an official faith and church. But this 
situation necessitated the principle of toleration. In the early 
days of the Republic, Roger Williams, Joha Clarke, William 
Penn, Lord Baltimore, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Paine, 
Thomas Jefferson, George Mason and James Madison, these 
persons by their thought, speech and deeds taught Americans, 
step by step, the logic of argument for toleration, for religious 
freedom, for separation of church and state and consequently 
the secular state. 


We shall see how this idea has been evolved and incorporated 
in the U.S. Constitution as the First Amendment. The first 
session of Congress began on March 4, 1789. On April 30, 
1789, George Washington was installed as the first President. 
On May 4, Madlson told the House of Representatives, to 
which he had been elected, that he would soon bring in some 
amendments for considerations. In the autumn of that year, 
Congress approved the Bill of Rights. Madison was, more than 
any other American, responsible for the drafting of the Amend- 
ments. In a significant letter to Jefferson dated October 17, 
1788 Medison wrote: ‘‘There is great reason to fear that positive 
declaration of some of the most essential rights could not be 
obtained in the requisite latitude. I am sure that the rights of 
conscience in particular, if submitted to public definition would 
be narrowed much more than they are likely ever to be by an 
assumed power’. Madison’s view was that the strongest 
guarantee of religious freedom was to be found in “Multiplicity 
of sects’’, such multiplicity may be, indeed, “the best and only 
security”.® On December 20, 1783 in reply to this Jefferson 
wrote : “Let me add that a bill of rights is what the people are 
entitled to against every government on earth...and what no 
government should refuse’’.!° 


Then Madison proposed two provisions regarding religion; 
namely: 
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1. The civil rights of none rhall be abridged on account of 
religious belief or worship, nor shall any national religion 
be established, nor shall the full and equal rights of 
conscience be in any manner, or on any pretext, infringed. 


2. No state shall violate the equal rights of conscience. As 
adopted by the House of Representatives the proposed 
amendments read as follows: 


(i) Congress shall make no law establishing religion, or 
to prevent the free exercise there of, or to infringe 
the rights of conscience. 


(if) The equal rights of conscience...11, 


‘Thus, we see that James Madison and Thomas Jefferson were 
prominent leaders in the agitation for separation of church and 
state. Now from the above analysis we can draw the conclu- 
sion that U.S.A has accepted the separation of Church from 
State as the measuring rod of their concept of secular state. 


The Constitutional Provisions Regarding the S:cular State: Ao 
Analysis with Referance to Nebru 


It is clear now, that there are two major types of secular 
states. One is represented by the U.S.S.R. and the other by the 
U.S.A. When we take up to argue India as a secular state, we 
have to examine whether Nehru’s conception of secular state 
was conformed to either of them or neither of them as he is, 
the chief exponent of the concept. Besides other things, a study 
of the various articles of the Indian Constitution will help us to 
know his mind as how far he was careful in incorporating his 
ideals of secular state in Indian Constitution. It is needless to 
say that though our Constitution was framed under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Arbedkar, it is indisputable that Pandit 
Nehru was one among the few who were beind the scene 
influencing the whole structure of our present C onstitution. 
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It may be noted that the ‘Objectives Resolution’, which was 
the foundation of the Constitution of India, was formulated by 
Nehru. Nehru, while moving the resolution-in the Constituent 
Assembly, insisted that future Constitution must not only be 
built on this line but also must be definite and clear regarding 
its aims and objectives. Explaining this further, he said, ‘‘The 
resolution that I am placing before you defines our aims, 
describes an outline, of the plan and points. It has ever been 
and shall always be our ardent desire to see the people of India 
united together so that we may frame a Constitution which will 
be acceptable 'to the masses of the Indian people’. Thus we 
see Nehru was more particular in framing a Constitution that 
united people but did not divide. The unity of India and Indian 
people were predominant in his mind. 


Now we shall see the eight point Objectives Resolution. It is 
commonly argued that among the eight points, which Nehru 
stressed in his Objectives Resolution, points 5 and 6 have stressed 
the secular nature of the Constitution. The relevant portions of 
the Objectives Resolution, namely, paragraphs 1, 5 and 6 worded 
as follows: 


1. “This Constituent Assembly declares its firm and solemn 
resolve to proclaim India as an Independent Sovereign 
Republic and to draw up forher future governance a 
Constitution.... 


5. Wherein shall be guaranteed and secured to all the people 
of India justice, social, economic and political; equality 
of status, of opportunity, and before the law, freedom of 
thought, expression, belief, faith, worship, vocation, 
association and action, subject to law and public morality; 
and 


6. Wherein adequate safeguards shall be provided for 
minorities, backward and tribal areas, and depressed and 
other classes......’’}* 


12. Constituent Assembly Debate, Vol. I., p. 55. 
13, Ibid., p. $7. 
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These points in the Objectives Resolution were not only 
embodied in various Articles in the Constitution on India but. 
alSo were retained in the Preamble of the Constitution. So, in 
order to understand to what extent the concept of Secular State 
has been embodied in the Constitution, it is necessary to know 
the specific provisions of the Constitution. The Articles which, 
according to Dr. D.E. Smith, support the concept of the secular 
state are the following: 


l. FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


Individual Freedom of Religion : 


Article 25 


(1) Subject to public order, morality and health and te 
the other provisions of this part, all persons are equally entitled 
to freedom of conscience and the right to profess, practice and 
propaget religion. 


(2) Nothing in this Article shall affect the operation of any 
existing law or prevent the state from making any law (a) 
Regulating or restricting any economic, financial, political or 
other secular activity which may be associated with religious 
practice; (6) Providing for social welfare and reform or the 
throwing open of Hindu religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections of Hindus. 


Explanation-I 

The wearing and carrying of kirpans shall be deemed to be 
included in the profession of the Sikh religion. 
Explanation-II 


In sub-clause (b) of clause (2), the reference to Hindus shall 
be construed as including a reference to persons professing the 
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Sikh, Jaina, or Buddhist religion, and the reference to Hindu 
teligious institutions shall be construed accordingly. 


Collective Freedom of Religion 


Article 26 


Subject to public order, morality and health, every religious 
denomination or any section thereof shall have the right: (a) to 
establish and maintain institutions for religious and charitable 
purposes; (6) to manage its own affairs in matter of religion; 
{c) to own and acquire movable and immovable property; and 


{d) to administer such property in accordance with law. 


Article 30 


(1) All minorities, whether based on religion or language. 
shall have the right to establish and administer edu- 
cational institutions of their choice. 


(2) The state shall not, in granting aid to educational institu- . 
tions, discriminate against any educational institution on 
the ground that it is under the management of a minority, 
whether based on religion or language. 


II. CITIZENSHIP 


Article 15 


(1) The state shall not discriminate against any citizen on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth 
or any of them. 


(2) Nothing in this article or in clause (2) of 29 shall prevent 
the state from making any special provision for the 
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advancement of any socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens or for the scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribes. 


Equality of Opportunity in Public Employment 


Article 16 


(1) 


(2 


‘a 


(3) 


There shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens in 
matters relating to employment of appointment to any 
office under the state. 


No citizen shall, on grounds only ofreligion, race, caste, 
sex, descent, place of birth, residence or any of them, be 
ineligible for, or discriminated against in respect of, any 
employment or office under the state. 


Nothing in this article shall prevent the state from 
making any provision for the reservation of appoint- 
ments or posts in favour of any backward class of citizens 
which, in the opinion of the state, is not adequately 
represented in the services under the state. 


(4) Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any 


law which provides that the incumbent of an office in 
connection with the affairs of any religious or denomina- 
tional institution or any members of the governing body 
thereof shall be a person professing a particular religion 
or belonging to a particular denomination. 


No Discrimiuation in Educational [nstitutions 


Article 29(2) 


No citizen shall be denied admission into any educational 
institution maintained by the state or receiving aid out of 
State funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language or 
any of them. 
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No Communal Electorates 
Ar ticle 325 


There shall be one general electoral roll for every territorial 
constituency for election to either House of Parliament or the 
House or either House of the Legislature of a state and no 
person shall be ineligible for inclusion in any such roll or claim 
to be included in any special electoral roll for any such consti- 
tuency on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex or any of 
them. 


Article 330(1) 


Seats shall be reserved in the House of the People for: (a) the 
Scheduled castes; (b) the Scheduled tribes. 


Article 332(1) 


Seate shall be reserved for the scheduled castes and the 
scheduled tribes... in the legislative assembly of every state. 


Ill. SEPARATION OF STATE AND RELIGION 

No Special Taxes for Promotion of Religion 
Article 27 

No person shall be compelled to pay any taxes, the proceeds 
of which are specifically appropriated in payment of expenses 
for the promotion of maintenance of any particular religion or 
religious denomination. 
No Religious Instruction in State Educational Institutions 
Article 28 


(1) No religious instruction shall be provided in any edu- 
cational institution wholly maintained out of state funds. 
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(2) Nothing in clause (1) shall apply to an educational 
institution which is administered by the state but has 
been established under any endowment or trust which 
requires that religious instruction shall be imparted in 
such institution. 


(3) No person attending any educational institution recognised 
by the state or receiving aid out of state funds shall be 
required to take part in any religious instruction that 
may be imparted in such institution or to attend any 
religious worship that may be conducted in such institu- 
tion or in any premises attached thereto unless such 
person or if such person is a minor, his guardian has 
given his consent thereto.** 


It is obvious that various aspects of the Objectives Resolu- 
tion are enshrined in the different Articles of the Indian 
Constitution. In order to ascertain the concept of secular 
State embodied in the Constitution, it is necessary to know 
first, what type of secular state Nehru conceived when he 
endeavoured to introduce into the Constitution certain provi- 
sions bearing on the subject. It may be noted that the first 
paragraph of the Objectives Resolution pescribes India ‘as an 
Independent Sovereign Republic’. This paragraph does not say 
anything about secular state. It looks as though Nehru has 
consciously avoided the term ‘secular’ while describing Indepen- 
dent India. Next, paragraph 5 of the Objectives Resolution 
which forms the foundation for the various articles in Funda- 
mental Rights chapter of the Constitution, speaks about the 
right of guaranteeing its citizens, besides other things, ‘freedom 
of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship...subject to law 
and public morality.” Though freedom of belief, faith and 
worship is guaranteed, it is not absolute freedom, because it is 
subjected to the above mentioned conditions. Likewise sixth 
paragraph of Resolution guarantees adequate safeguards to 
minorities, backward and depressed classes. Let us study now, 


14, D.B, Smith, Jadia as a Secular State, (Princeton) 1963, p. 13538. 
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article by article and analyse the constitutional propriety and 
pature of secular state. 


According to Articles 25 (1) and 26, individual and collec- 
tive freedom of religion has been guaranteed, but it is subjected 
to ‘public order, morality and health.” Though this public 
order, morality and health require explanation, it is clear from 
this that the freedom guaranteed is not absolute and the state if 
it thinks can interfere. However Article 25 (2) has empowered 
the state to make law regulating the secular activities which 
may be associated with religious practice. Article 25 (2) (b) also 
empowers the state to interfere, if not go ahead making laws 
to provide social welfare and reform unmindful of interfering 
with religious freedom of the individual or society. By this 
clause we find that though untouchability is a great social evil 
prevalent in Hindu society, the state has been empowered to 
interfere in the religious freedom to abolish by law untouch- 
ability and other such social evils that arose out of long reli- 
gious practice. So from the above clauses, we could understand 
that our Constitution does not restrict itself to ‘wall of separa- 
tion’. In fact the Constitution’s commitment in Part IV regar- 
ding Directive Principles of State Policy, has got wide scope for 
the state to interference in religious matters. Article 44 states 
that the state shall endeavour to secure for citizens a uniform 
civil code throughout the territory of India. This has necess- 
arily armed the state to interfere in the personal laws of the 
citizens and to bring the civil affairs of citizens like marriage, 
succession etc., from its religious ties and bring in all there into 
a uniform civil code applicable to all citizens irrespective of 
their religious conviction. 


Further Article 30 (1) guarantees the right of minorities and 
Article 30 (2) guarantees state aid without discrimination. 
Coming to citizenship, we can see that our Constitution 
guarantees and emphasizes common citizenship. Here again, no 
person is discriminated on the basis of religion (Article 15 (1). 
Again, Articles 16 (1) and 16 (2) speak about the equality of 
opportunity in public employment, and Article 29 (2) promises 
no discrimination in educational institutions. But though these- 
articles guarantee the citizens equal treatment of all and no. 
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discrimination on the basis of religion, Articles 15 (4) and 16 
(4) and (5) have discriminative characters. This has. been 
argued in favour of backward and scheduled castes who were 
done so because of a long practice of certain religious customs 
and Nehru himself has accepted this discrimination. AS early 
as in 1947, debating on the protection of these backward classes 
interests in the Constituent Assembly Nehru himself expressed 
his willingness to safeguard the interests of these groups by a 
Statement in the Constituent Assembly. He said, ‘Those 
unfortunate brethrens of ours who are backward through no 
fault of theirs, through the fault of social customs, and may be, 
ourselves or our forefathers or others, that it is our intention 
and it is our fixed desire to help them as much as possible’’.1> 
As we saw earlier, in one of his speeches in the Constituent 
Assembly in 1948, Nehru justified the action of reservation of 
seats for scheduled castes and other depressed and backward 
classes by saying that it was no good for us to say that we have 
given the vote to everybody and we have done our duty by bim, 
“having from hundreds and thousands of years not done our 
duty by him, we consider ourselves absolved of all further duty 
by giving him vote. Therefore, we have to think always in 
terms of raising the level of all those who have been denied 
opportunities in the past’’.'* So while arguing on Articles 15, 
16 and 29 of the Constitution, Prof. C.H. Alexandrowicz brings 
in clause (4) and proceeds with his argument on the ‘concept of 
equality of opportunity’. “The principle of equality and non- 
discrimination is subject to a significant exception in clause (4) 
which entitles the state positively to discriminate in favour of 
any backward class of citizens which in its opinion is not 
adequately represented in the service under the state. This 
provision introduced may be called protective discrimination to 
correct some of the traditional inequalities’’..” Thus according 
to Nehru and constitutional law experts like Prof. Alex- 


15. Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. III, p. 455. 
16. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 77. 


17. C.H. Alexandrowicz, The Secular State in India and in the United 
States: Journal of the Indian Law Institute, Vol. 2, Nos. 2 and 3, 
p. 289. 
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androwicz, the discrimination is meant to protect the interests 
of certain backward and depressed classes. Article 27 can be 
taken to argue that there is separation of state and religion as 
no person shall be compelled to pay taxes for the promotion of 
any religion. Further Article 28 (1) (2) and (3) can also be 
taken to argue the separation of religion and state as there is 
emphasize for secular education. 


The enactment of Article 17 of the Constitution is the grea- 
test achievement by which the age-long practice of Hindu 
religious custom of untouchability has been abolished. If it is 
taken to argue in the name of secular state and freedom of 
religion, it is a deliberate intervention by the state with the 
religious practices of the citizens and thus curtailing the religious 
freedom guaranteed by secular state. But this has been taken 
to argue that this religious custom is against the fundamental 
rights of the citizen that all are equal and also is against the 
principle of welfare state. So the framers of the Constitution 
were never hesitant to interfere and throw away such religious 
customs which created social inequalities. 


Next the greatest commitment of the secular state is pro- 
viding secular law to the citizens. Smith says that ‘While the 
idea of the secular state certainly implies secular law, it also 
contains a conception of freedom of religion which for many 
present day Hindus and Muslims has a direct bearing on the 
continuance of their respective religious laws.’’*® But this 
obligation of Indian Secular State has been served by Article 
44 of the Directive Principles of State Policy: ‘“‘The state shall 
endeavour to secure for the citizens a uniform civil code throu- 
ghout the territory of India.”” In fact important areas of civil 
jaw, including marriage, divorce, inheritance, succession, all 
remain under the religious personal laws. On a given point 
relating to inheritance, for example, three entirely different 
laws are applied by the courts to a Hindu, a Muslim and a 
Christian. However, it is obvious that India is committed by its 





18. D.E. Smith, op. cit., p. 266. 
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Constitution (Article 44) to the elimination of this system of 
personal law. 


So the Special Marriage Act of 1954 is thus in a sense, a 
uniform civil code inembryo. Prtme Minister Nehrud escribed 
it as a first step towards bringing about uniformity in social 
observances.'® Again in the general elections campaign of 1951- 
1952, however, Nehru took strong stand on the issue and 
repeatedly declared that he would never disown the Hindu Code 
Bill. In his statements he frequently emphasized the progressive 
social attitude behind the provisions of the Bill. He said the 
Hindu Code Bill has become the symbolic of the conflict 
between progress and reaction in the social domain. This was 
a spirit of liberation and feeling of our people, and, more 
especially, our women folk, from the outworn customs and 
shackles that bound them.”° 


Further with regard to caste system, Nehru felt this system is 
against the concept of secular state. So while writing on this, 
D.E. Smith says that Jawaharlal Nehru, in discussing his 
conception of secular state, has said that a caste—ridden society 
is not properly secular.®! 


According to Nehru secular state should go towards 
abolishing caste, also in society. But there is no provision in 
the Indian Constitution for the abolition of caste or effecting 
any change in the structure of society. 


The nature of the secular state in India. Nehru’s views discus- 
sed. 


In the year 1948, when he addressed the students of Aligarh 
Muslim University he came out with the following observations 
on the future of India and explained to the young out going 
graduates who belonged to a religion—Islam, which being: 


19. D.E. Smith, op. cit., p. 278. 
20. IJbid,, p. 280-81. 
21. Jbid., p. 292. 
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considered as a minority religion in India. He explained there that 
India would be leading towards secular lines, mainly because 
it had coped with modern thinking and theocratic state which 
regarded people of other faiths as some-body beyond the pole. 
So the theocratic conception bad not only no place in the 
minds of the modern man but this was completely out of tune 
with modern conception. Having said so, Nehru continued, 
as far as India was concerned ‘‘I can speak with some certainty, 
we shall proceed on secular and national lines in keeping 
with the powerful trends towards internationalism. India will be 
a land, as in the past, of many faiths equally honoured and 
respected’’.*2 Again in his another speech in Gandhi Jayanthi 
day, while condemning the communal outlook of certain 
section in India, he expressed his idea that secular state was 
nothing but the opposite of communalism and India would 
be heading towards secular state in the following statement, 
“We have said repeatedly that we will not tolerate any commu- 
nalism in this country and that we are building a free, secular 
state, where every religion and belief has full freedom and 
equal honour’’.® While stating there should not be discrimina- 
tion in the treatment of various religions and all must be 
honoured equally, Nehru made a slight deviation from the 
right of absolute freedom of religion and said in some other 
speech that *‘While religion is free, it is not allowed to interfere 
with the political and economic aspects of a nation’s life’’.** 
Thus he has separated religion from politics, inspite of his 
emphasis for individual freedom for religion. As well, with 
regard to state’s attitude and approach to religion Nehru said 
more than once that the state would, not only uphold, if not, 
honour all religions equally but also would not be hostile to 
religion. This has been made clear in one of his speeches in the 
year 1961, Nehru put it in categorical terms, ‘We have laid 
down in our Constitution that India is a secular state. That 





22. J. Nehru, Speeches, Vol. III, up. cit 335-37 
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does not mean irreligion. It means equal respect for all faiths 
and equal opportunities for those profess any faith’’.”5 


So from the above arguments, one can draw a conclusion 
that Nehru’s conception of a secular state did not definitely line 
up either with the type of secular-state that is in U.S.S.R. 
where the secular state is the result of its influence and working 
on materialistic philosophy based on promoting anti-religious 
feeling, as we saw earlier, or with that of Turkey, in the 1920s 
as asecular state, which was well appreciated by Nehru through 
his compliments to the Ataturk in his writing.** Mustafa Kemal’s 
desire was totransform Turkey in to modern, westernised, 
secular state and the task could be accomplished only by 
sweeping reforms. Mustafa Kemal’s executive ability and, above 
all, his immense popularity were utilised to make these steps 
acceptable even to peasantry of most conservative types. Ina 
society where every aspect of life was interpreted only by 
religion, the reforms by Kemal Pasha, were effected largely in 
a spirit of hostility toward the religious authorities. So it can 
be safely taken for argument that Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
accepted secularization as the definite goal of secular state. 
This concept of secular state emphasised the right of ‘freedom 
from religion’ which was nothing but crying for the moon to 
the citizens then, than freedom of religion. And infact the 1928 
constitutional amendment established ‘Laicism’ as one of the 
six cardinal principles of the Turkish Republic.?? 


But by studying the various Articles that form the constitu- 
tional provisions for a secular state in India, which are nothing 
but an elaboration of the fundamental rights resolution of 
Karachi Congress sessions, prepared and moved by Nehru, it is 
clear that Neh u’s concept of secular state is a pragmatic 
solution to the problem of religious pluralism. This idea has been 
expressed by Nehru in one of his speeches in the year 1950: 
“The Government of India, with many religions that have 


25. J. Nehru, Speeches, Vol. 4. op. cit., p. il. 
26. J. Nehru, The Discovery of India, op. eit , p. 352. 
27. D.E. Smith, op. clt., p. 54. 
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secured great and devoted followings for generations, can never 
function satisfactorily in the modern age excepton a secular 
basis’’.?8 


So it is said that Smith was not for wrong when he said that 
the secular state in India, on the other hand, is more remini- 
scent of the American experience, where the secular state was 
achieved with no hostility towards religion as such, and it has 
continued to evolve on a basis of mutual good feeling between 
Church and State.?® 


Influence of U.S.A. Constitution 


This has been well evidenced by Nehru’s statement in the 
Congress of United States. during his visit there after Indepen- 
dence, as the first Prime Minister of India: “It may interest 
you to know that in drafting the Constitution of the Republic 
of India we have been greatly influenced by your own Consti- 
tution’’.*° So it is clear now, inspite of certain Articles of the 
Indian Constitution interfere directly with religion and as well 
there is provision for ‘protective discrimination’ Indian secular 
state, according to Nehru is an American pattern. But Nehru 
as the first Prime Minister, never took the conception of secular 
state as an end by itself. But he thought perhaps, the concept 
of secular state is a means to an end than it is an end by itself. 
Soto him the end may be serving a ‘Societal-purposes’ for 
which this secular character had been imported. It is obvious 
that the state must aim at knitting the society together, by 
abolishing caste system and social inequalities like raising the 
status of women, which were dominant in Indian society as a 
result of religious influence. As well help removing the society 
from traditionalism to accomodate science and modern 
thinking. This can be well documented by one of his speeches 
in the Parliament in the year 1952: ‘In India, Often enough 





28. The Hindu, September 13, 1950. 
29. D.E. Smith, op. cit., p. 21. . 
30. J. Nehru, visit to America, (New York), 1950, p. 5. 
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we have to deal with a way of thinking which follows old ruts, 
some-times with superstitions, and with outlooks that stand 
in the way of progress’’*!, and proceeded further by emphasi- 
sing that our objectives must be ‘‘to bring about more equality 
and a more unitary society’’>?. By bringing a more unitary 
society, the state owes an obligation of giving society a uniform 
civil code by which the whole society will be borught under a 
single law with regard to the question of settlement on marriage, 
inheritance rights and other such civil activities which are now 
bound by religious personal laws which vary from person to 
person according to his religious conviction. Nehru was never 
orthodox in bringing under the concept of secular state in 
India in any of those pattern of secular states but gave a 
dynamic character. Nehru’s conception of secular state, besides 
its non-denominational character, is a positive as well as an 
active connotation than negative and passive one. Infact, it is a 
principle of policy which aims to extricate from the traditional 
nets of religion everything in which the state has a vital interest 
from the point of view of political, economic and social 


progress. 


31. J. Nehru, Speeches, Vol. 2, op. cit., p. 82-83. 
32. Ibid., p. 85. 


CHAPTER V 


ESTIMATE 


In the previous chapters we have analysed the various problems 
and principles involved in Nehru’s concept of secularism. We 
have also analyed his views or religion, minorities, and the 
secular state, for problems relating to these matters dominate 
his idea on secularism. Now it is necessary and useful to make 
an evaluation of his concept of secularism. 


NEHRU’S CONCEPTS OF SECULARISM—DISCREP— 
ANCIES ANALYED-—RELIGION, RITUALS AND GOD 


It is needless to say that one of the aspects of Nebru’s con- 
cept of secularism is directed against religion. We shall analyse 
here what aspect or role of religion remained unassailed. It may 
be noted that religion sustains a moral basis in society. It is 
rightly pointed out that “‘religion opens up the depth of man’s 
spiritual life which is usually covered by the dust of our daily 
life and noise of our secular work. It gives us the experience of 
the Holy, of something which is untouchable, awe-inspiring, an 
ultimate meaning, the source of ultimate courage. This is the 
glory of what we call religion’’.! Since the glory of religion lies 
in giving relief from the dusty and noisy secular life of man, it 
cannot be taken away from the individual’s life. Therefore, 
when it was said earlier that Nehru’s secularism was not direct- 
ed against the internal content of religion, it was meant that 


1. Paul Tillich, Theology of cultuse, (New York), 1959, p. 9. 
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this positive and beneficial function of religion was clearly re- 
cognised by it. This shows that his secularism does not counte- 
nance a meaningless attack on religion as such, but, on the 
other hand, spurns purposeless and outmoded external manifes- 
tations of religion. 


Again, Nehru condemned religion because it covered and 
regulated every aspect of the individual’s life. He pointed out 
that as a result of religion’s stringent hold on the individual's 
life, innumerable ways of religious rituals were born, these 
rituals in turn bred superstition in society which resulted in 
technical backwardness and unscientific outlook. This charge 
against rituals, however, cannot be taken as true completely. 
In fact ritual has to do with the emotional side of life. It is said 
that ritual is employed in those passes of experience in which 
individual feeling is strained beyond its powers of expression, 
viz., the crisis of birth, puberty, marriage, etc. ‘Ritual con- 
serves the high moments of auspicious feeling, prevents the 
evanescent stuff of emotion from slipping away, puts all the 
best moments of the past at the disposal of the present’’.* So, 
barring its superstitious side, ritual definitely serves some pur- 
pose in man. Interestingly enough some writers attribute 
Nehru’s hostility towards religion to his scientific disposition. 
Infact, one author says that “Apart from other considerations, 
it was again his faith in science which made him sceptical to- 
wards religious doctrine”’.* 


Whatever might be his condemnation and criticism of religion, 
if we closely scrutinise his personal life we get an impression 
that he seemed to accept the very external manifestations of 
religion and the so-called superstitions which he consistently 
condemned. It will be quite interesting to note that he re- 
marked about bad luck in one of his letters to his sister Mrs. 
Krishna Hutheesing. In the year 1953 she wrote a letter to him 


2, William Ernest Hocking, Science and the Idea of God, (Chapel Hill), 
1944, p. 61. 

3, M:N. Das, Zhe Political Philosophy of Jawaharlal Nehru, (London), 
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informing about an accident in which her son Harsha 
was involved and broke his leg. Nehru replying to her letter 
wrote, ‘‘ What a terrible bad luck for Harsha, for you and all 
of us’’.* It is still interesting to note that he was anxious to get 
a proper horoscope for Rajiv, his first grandson. He expressed 
his wishes thus : ‘‘I was happy to get the news...In my letter 
to Indira I suggested to her to ask you to get a proper horo- 
scope made by a competent person’’.® Commenting on this 
incident a scholar who made a critical analysis of Nehru’s per- 
sonality said: ‘tA lover of discipline and streamlined organi- 
sation, he was a victim of prolonged intellectual confusion and 
perpetuated the deep contradictions in the public life of the 
Jand. An interesting side light on this accept of his personality 
is provided by a simple incident in his own life. Asis well 
known, Nehru was always critical of superstitions parading in 
the name of traditional religion. And yet he cculd, witbout 
any feeling of contradiction advise his sister to have the 
horoscope of anew-born grandson prepared by a competent 
astrologer...Jawaharlal Nehru’s personality was full of inner 
contradictions of this type’’.® 


Though Nehru has said on more than one occasion that relics 
and religions ceremonies do not attract him and he has no con- 
cern with them, when the relics of the beloved disciples of the 
Lord Buddha—the two young Mogallana and Sariputta were 
brought to Calcutta and a ceremony was arranged by Buddhists 
and Nehru was asked to participate, he came all the way from 
Delhi, squatted before the Buddhists and went through all the 
religious formalities without any hesitation. Commenting on 
this one foreign author writes: “‘Nehru has no attraction to 
relics; he is not a Buddhist; he is not given to forms and cere- 
monies. He is sympathetic not to the august tradition here 
worshipped, but to the human beings who feel, worship and 
love. He would never say one word or do one thing to infuse 


4. Krishna Nehru Hutheesing, Nehru'’s Letters to His Sister, 1953, p. 
189. 

5. Ibid, p. 162. 
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that quisite integument between a man and his God “whoever 
the man or whatever the God.’”’ The author is favourably dis- 
posed to Nehru’s participation in this Buddhists’ ceremony. 
But what we are constrained to note is that Nehru’s outlook 
would not have been the same towards rituals of Hinduism. It 
is highly doubtful whether he would have readily agreed to par- 
ticipate in similar functions connected with Hindu religion, 
‘Kumbahishekam’ or any other religious ceremony connected 
with the Hindus. This gives a rise to a feeling among some that 
Nehru often showed some spirit of accommodation with regard 
to other religions other than his own. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note his remark to his old friend: “‘No orthodox 
religion attracts me but if I had to choose, it would certainly be 
Buddhism’’.® Such statements of Nebru often created some 
suspicion in the minds of Hindus, especially orthodox Hindus. 
They thought that he never hesitated to rub on the wrong side 
of the Hindus. Is it because he belongs to the majority section 
he has taken advantage to insult the majority by pricking their 
sentiments? 


There is another instance of inconsistancy in his ideas and 
that relates to God. Earlier he used to deny the existence of 
God. On one occasion, during the days of the individual 
Satyagraha in 1940, when Nehru’s arrest by the Government. 
was practically certain and a sense of sadness was in the air, he 
went to Sevagram to see Gandhi. As he was taking leave, the 
wife of Mahatma blessed and said: ‘God will look after 
you’. Thereupon Nehru turned to her with a smile and said 
where is God, Ba?® Not only this, on so many occasions he has 
criticised the idea of personal God. But in his later days his. 
outlook had a radical change and he was infact leaning to the 
idea of personal God. When he was interviewed by a journalist 
who wanted to clarify his position on personal God, Nehru’s 
reply was: ‘“‘The old idea that there is a divine essence in the 
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world and every individual possesses something of it and can 
develop it, appeals to me in terms ofa life force. I do not 
happento bea religious man, but I do believe in something, 
call it religion or anything you like, which raises man above 
his moral level and gives the human personality a new dimen- 
sion of spiritual quality and moral depth. Now whatever helps 
to raise man himself, be it some God or even a stone image, 
is good, obviously it is a good thing that must not be 
discouraged’’.’° He did not stop with that even. When asked 
by the same journalist weether in the evening of his life he 
was in search of God, Nehru replied ‘‘yes”’.™) It is 
clear from the above analysis that though Nehru was outspoken 
in his criticism of religion and its outmoded rituals he 
could not take a definite stand on it and infact he finally 
succumbed to religious influence when he stated in his will 
that his ashes must be immersed in Ganga and Jumna. Though 
he has given secular reasons for the act of immersing the 
ashes into Ganga and Jamna, the sacred rivers of the Hindus, 
it is essentially a religious act. If, as he says the reason for 
immersion of his ashes into these rivers was not due to his 
religious sentiments but his attachment to these rivers in his 
younger days, then he would have included Thames river in 
England also, as he had spent most of his younger days on 
the banks of that river. Since that river was not included in 
his will for the purpose of immersing his ashes, his secular 
reasons he gave in his will in support of immersion of ashes 
in Ganga and Jumna are not very convincing. It looks as 
though he had deep-rooted religious sentiment, of course, in his 
later period of life, but he was not prepared to give free vent 
to and public expression of it. This hesitation or restraint on 
his part may be due to his desire to play an effective role in 
the politics of his own land where the scciety is multi-reli- 
gious. 
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INDIA AS A SECULAR STATE—CRITICALLY 
ANALYSED 


At this stage it is interesting to examine the secular character 
of India under Nehru’s Prime Ministership. Nehru explained 
his concept of secular state in one of his circulars to Pradesh 
Congress Committees. He wrote that the secular state must be 
thought of as asocial ideal, the realization of which depended 
on far more than constitutional provisions }2 It is obvious the 
first and foremost element of Nehru’s definition of secular 
State is that it should be separated from religion. The second 
element is that it should be the process of social life. The third 
element is expressed in terms of the fundamental rights of all 
citizens irrespective of religion. If we summarise the whole 
concept of his secular state, it is based on the elementary truth 
that the individual is the centre of social organisation and 
groups—religious or otherwise and that equal rights should be 
secured to the citizens through democratic devices. 


(a) The Question of Uniform Civil Code 


There is always a charge against Nehru, by politicians and 
some section of the elite, that though India claimed to be a 
secular state, it witnessed many discrepancies and discrimina- 
tion. The main accusation is that the Nehru government 
lagged behind in implementing a uniform civil code in accor- 
datce with Article 44 of the Constitution. But it has interfered 
with the Hindu prsonal law and enacted Hindu Code Bill. 
Commenting on this Smith writes that if we think only 
principles involved then the critics of this legislation are right. 
“The enactment of Civil Laws for one community only is 
discriminatory, it does represent a communal approach, it does 
undermine the basic principle of equality before the law, it 
does place the state in a position where it is either persecuting 
Hinduism or promoting it, depending on one’s point of view. 
Looking at the total picture quite objectively it is true 
that the principles of secularism are not being adhered 
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to’’. The legislation has also been criticised by Chatterjee, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha leader and veteran politicians. Dealing 
with the prohibition of bigamous marriage, Chatterjee pointed 
out thatthe Act would encourage the conversion of Hindus 
to Islam. He argued that any Hindu who wanted to have more 
than one wife could simply embrace Islam and automatically 
come under a different personal law which still permitted 
polygamy.’* Again the legislation has been sarcastically com- 
mented on by Acharya Kripalani: ‘‘It monogamy and divorce 
are good and desirable features of a marriage law, why 
favour the Hindus and withhold monogamy from the Muslims 
and divorce from the Catholics? If, on the other hand, these 
reforms are not so good and desirable, why punish the Hindu 
alone?’’'5 It is obvious that now that the fear of these Hindu 
leaders is justified and their logic is sound. When any govern- 
ment thinks of enacting any legislation is must see that there 
is no discrimination in its application. In one of his speeches 
the Muslim League leader, Mohammad Iamail objected strongly 
to any interference in their personal laws, as be said: “‘Muslims 
hold religion as the most valuable thing in life and their whole 
life is governed by their religion. Shari’ah or personal law is 
a vital part of their religion and they cannot conceive of the 
possibility of the abrogation of Shari’ah law on any account’’.** 
However the government had interfered in the personal law 
of one section (Hindus) and enacted amendments but conceded 
to the threat of other section (Muslims). This is a clear case of 
discrimmation on the part of government and above all when 
pressed for enacting a uniform Civil Code, Nehru was evasive 
in his reply: “I confess Ido not think that at the present 
moment the time is ripe in India for me to push it through’”™ 
So Nehru and the Congress party were not commited to the 
expected extent in fulfilling their obligation imposed by Article 
44 of the Constitution. 
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(6) Abolition of Caste 


It is well known that caste plays a very great role in Hindu 
society in deciding the duties and privileges of the people. The 
emergence of caste was due to historical circumstances. It 
created to a very great extent inequalities and injustices. The 
authority of tradition was brought to bear heavily on the per- 
petuation of social divisions, castes and classes. It cannot be 
gainsaid that religion, rightly or wrongly, has had a hand in 
this retrograde social phenomenon. Obviously a state wedded 
to secularism cannot tolerate inequalities among its citizens 
who must be treated as individuals equal in the eyes of law. 
This led Nehru to criticise the caste ridden society. So in one 
of his circulars he wrote: ‘‘a caste-ridden society is not properly 
secular”.!® Though he was critical about the caste system in his 
statement he had neither suggested nor taken any concrete step 
to abolish this system and make the society open and free. 
In-fact the reservations made in employment and admission to 
schools and colleges on community basis in governmental level 
made the people to be more caste conscious than help them to 
get out of their caste shells. 


{c) The Problem of Right to Religious Propaganda 


The next interesting topic is the place of religious propaganda 
in a secular state like India. One important view was that this 
right to religious propaganda had been abused widely by 
foreign Christian missionaries who in the name of religious 
propaganda created the psychological base for imperialism to 
flourish. These missionaries engaged in converting tribal people 
to Christianity and they were very active in Madhya Pradesh, 
and ‘border areas like Assam. Anti-missionary organisations 
flared up in different parts of India. In 1954 the Government 
of Madhya Pradesh appointed a Christian Missionary Activities 
Inquiry Committee. Dr. M.B. Niyogi a retired Chief Justice of 
the High Court, Nagpur, was named Chairman of the Com- 
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mittee. This Committee had analysed the various factors and 
come out with some findings. ‘‘Those missionaries whose 
primary object is proselytization should be asked to withdraw. 
The large influx of foreign missionaries is undesirable and 
should be checked’’.?® The finding of the Niyogi Committee 
are not far wrong. It is tactless on our part to allow the foreign 
missionaries to engage in religious propaganda in order to 
honour the constitutional commitment of the right to religious 
propaganda. It is obvious that the fundamental right that is 
guaranteed in the Constitution for religious propaganda is 
restricted to Indian nationals and not extended to foreigners. 
So Dr. Katju was right when he declared in 1953 that the right 
to propagate religion guaranteed in the Constitution applied 
only to Indian nationals, and not to foreigners.*° Nehru could 
have strongly supported Dr. Katju and checked the infiltration 
of foreign missionaries by restricting the visas. This step would 
not have detracted from his secularism in any way since his 
concept of secularism must include only the right to freedom of 
religious propaganda to Indian citizens. Of course Smith, is 
critical about Dr. Katju’s statement and argues: ‘“‘The secular 
state does not operate from any theological position; it has no 
creed and no religious preferences, and its policies in every 
area of governmental activity should reflect none. Applying 
this idea to the question of foreign missionaries the secular 
state cannot deny entry visas to missionaries on the basis of: 
hostility to Christianity, the desire to maintain the religious 
Status quo, the idea that conversion from one religion to an- 
other is wrong, etc. Thetruly secular state has no view at all 
regarding the relative merits of Hinduism and Christianity, or 
regarding the desirability or undesirability of conversion from 
one religion to another’’®! But it may be argued here that 
foreign missionaries are criticised and sought to be curtailed not 
because they are missionaries but because they are foreigners 
and again for their alleged non-religious rather than for their 
religious work. Infact, we are as much interested in the civil 
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tranquility as well as communal harmony in our country as 
Smith is. It may be noted that Christian missionaries took 
active part in the Jharkand (Bihar) agitation. The Rev. Michae} 
Sco tt intensified the unrest in the Nagaland. The Mizo rebellion 
is the direct result of Christian proselytising activities controlled 
by alien missionary bodies. There are a number of complaints 
that some of the missionaries are active agent of the C.I.A. So 
it can be said that by allowirg nearly 4000 foreign missionaries 
to te active in the sensitive spots in the border areas in the 
name of right to religious propaganda, Nehru did not justify the 
cause and concept of his secularism but endangered the unity 
and peace of those areas. Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s government, 
however, showed much wisdom in understanding the serious 
implications involved in allowing these foreign missionariesr to 
continue their work in India. It, therefore, displayed much 
courage when it refused to renew visas of these missionaries. 
The foreign missionaries work can be done bv Indian mission- 
azies. The real reason for taking this decision is large number of 
complaints pouring in from various quarters that these foreign 
missionaries in the name of doing social and educational work, 
have been actually carrying on propaganda for their govern- 
ments and acting in several cases as spies. The recent incident, 
in which Father Ferrer was involved in Maharashtra, is another 
example of this.** 


(d) The Quest on of Religious Instruction 


Next point for our discussion is the place of religious instruc- 
tion inthe secular state of Nehru’s conception. Arguing on 
this point Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the then Minister for 
Education in the Government of India, declared in the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, that India’s difficulties, unlike 
those of Europe and America, were due not to materialism and 
rationalism but rather to religious fanaticism. But the solution 
to this problem did not lie in a purely secular curriculum for 
government schools, for if this path was followed, people 
would naturally try to provide religious education for their 
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children through private sources. Azad was afraid these private 
teachers might inculcate a sense of bigotry and fanaticism to 
the students in the name of religious education. So, he said: 
“If we want to safeguard the intellectual life of our country 
against this danger, it becomes all the more necessary for us 
not to leave the imparting of early religious education to 
private sources. We should rather take it under our direct care 
and supervision’’.**> But Nehru, however, strongly disagreed 
with this proposal and the Constituent Assembly also disagreed, 
and so Article 28 (1) of the Constitution of 1950 simply 
declared: ‘No religious instruction shall be provided in any 
educational institution wholly maintained out of state funds.’’ 
Much discussion took place on this issue. Eminent scholars 
like, John Mathai, the then Vice-Chancellor of Bombay 
University, Rukmini Devi, Dr. S. Sampurnand, all held the 
view that religious education must be imparted in the schools 
and colleges to the students. C. Rajgopalachari, India’s 
last Governor-General, also participated in the discussion, 
and wrote to Christian Century 1957 that there should 
be no divorce between school and religion in the early 
training of the child. He asserted that even the present 
secular government could be persuaded to change its mind if 
enough people demanded that religion be taught in the school.2* 
Discussing this issue Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan said that 
Jawaharlal Nehru was emphatic in his statement, both in 
Parliament and outside, that secularism did not mean insen- 
Sitiveness to the deeper values of life.25 He further said that 
the teaching of the principles of religion in the universities and 
their affiliated institutions should, if properly planned and 
executed bear the richest results which will have a salutary 
effect on the citizenry of the world and also help the forces 
that are working for the realization of concept of one-world.** 
He concluded : ‘‘At a time when the West is coming to realize 
the importance of religion in the curricula of studies for higher 
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education, we in India, with a rich cultural tradition behind us, 
should not adopt an attitude of indifference’.2’ This is quite 
true. Nehru, during the last few months of his life, circulated 
a message to the educational institutions of India, asking them 
to include religious instruction in their routine courses.2° So 
Nehru’s concept of secularism includes imparting religious 
education to students. 


{e) D. E. Smith’s View Examined 


There are a few complaints made by Smith against Indian 
secularism: (1) Some A.LR. stations, Bangalore for example 
broadcast the recitation of Sanskrit religious verses (mantras) 
in the early morning. (2) Ministers of the Central and State 
Governments have sometimes performed puja (worship) and 
used various religious symbole in the inauguration ceremonies, 
like (lighting) a ‘Kutuvelakku’, of government projects. (3) The 
emblem of Madras State contains a gopuram (tower of a Hindu 
temple).2® Besides 170 “years of American history while the 
Church State separation have been faithfully adhered, even the 
United States has its shortcomings. As it has been said, 
“Presidents and Governors issue proclamations urging citizens 
to attend their respective places of worship, sessions of Federal 
and State Legilsatures opened with prayer, Bible readings and 
the Lord’s prayer are still used in many tax-supported schools 
and every coin bears the motto ‘In God we trust’ ’’.°° 


(f) Nehro and Kashmir 


Now we may discuss the question relating to the Muslim 
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minority and Kashmir. Smith writes on this issue; ‘‘Practical 
political considerations as well as the ideal of secularism sup- 
port the government’s determination to treat Muslim munority 
justly. India’s position in the Kashmir dispute is highly rele- 
vant to this question. One of Pakistan’s argument is that 
because the majority (77 per cent) of the people of Kashmir 
profess Islam, they must, inevitably, become part of Pakistan, 
an Islamic State. India rejects this thesis, claiming that in 
accordance with her secularism religion is absolutely irrelevant 
to citizenship, and points with considerable effectiveness to her 
large Muslim minority in support of this claim’’.? So according 
to Smith the large Muslim minority strengthens the base of 
Indian secularism and challenges the claim of Pakistan on 


Kashmir issue. 


The secession of Kashmir, and its inclusion in Pakistan, 
would, in the opinion of Nehru and others, lead to grave 
consequences for the internal stability of India.** Though 
Nehru was aware of the importance of the issue, he was not 
firm in accepting the accession of Kashmir, inspite of the 
accession being declared by the then Maharaja of Kashmir 
and the people. So it has been criticised by some section of the 
people as tactlessness on the part of Nehru to succumb to 
emotion. So writes one of his critics: ‘‘Carried away ona 
wave of emotion, Nehru addressing the people of Kashmir, in 
the Square told them, on his own responsibility and without 
any consultation whatever with his government at home, that 
when the proceses of liberation was over, they would be free to 
choose whatever form of government they desired.’’* 


Though Nehru’s attachment to Kashmir has been interpreted 
by some writers as primarily emotional, Karaka is quite 
uncharitable in his comments: ‘‘Kashmir occupies such a 
privileged position in the attention of our Prime Minister, it is 
his spiritual home.’’** It is true, as Frank Moraes states that 
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beyond the strategic importance which geography gives it, 
Kashmir embodies in Nehru’s eyes the secular spirit which he 
cherishes.** Since India’s continuing struggle for Kashmir is 
largely due to the conviction that the future of its secularism 
and equality for its 40 million Muslims are at stake, Nehru 
would not have committed for self-determination when the 
people and the ruler accepted tke state’s accession with India. 


NEHRU’S CONCEPT OF SECULARISM— 
MINORITY ORIENTED—DISCUSSED 


As we haveseen Nehru’s concept of secularism is not very 
effective to the process of secularisation in society—abolition of 
caste, freeing the citizens from the hold of religion in its 
antiquated customs and traditions to which he was totally 
against and reforming the society, making it free and open. 
Infact, we cannot identify the principle of the wali of separation 
as there are number of instances of government interference 
with the Hindu religion. Then for what does it stand? That is 
the question to be analysed and answered. It is obvious 
inspite of its social and political commitments, it has greater 
commitment towards minorities especially to Muslims in India. 
As Nehru himself has said in one of his speeches: ‘‘We have 
in India 40 million Muslims as big number as any other 
Muslim country has excepting Pakistan and Indonesia. Any 
propaganda, that gives these people a sense of insecurity or 
makes feel that they do not have the same opportunities for 
development and progress as everybody else, is an anti-national 
thing and a communal’’.*® It has been always uppermost in his 
mind to protect the interest of Muslims. So, while formulating 
any policy he was very careful to see that it protected the 
interests of the Muslim minority and did not affect them 
adversely. As a foreign scholar observes: “‘Nehru has had 
More occasions to champion the Muslims...They (Muslims) 
regard Nehru with trust, affection...they cannot think what it 
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would be like to get along without him. They know perfectly 
well that he does not share their beliefs but they realize that 
he would go to any length to protect their rights. He was 
constantly struggling for them and his most fundamental 
statement about India—the ‘secular state’—reposes upon his 
confidence in them. He will protect their festivals, their cere- 
monies and their mosques, wherever, the civil power is 
competent to do so, and they know it.’’5? That is why commen- 
ding on Indian secularism, Chester Bowles wrote that one of 
Nehru’s greatest achievements was ‘“‘the creation of a secular 
state in which fortyfive million Muslims who chose not to go 
to Pakistan may live peacefully and worship as they please,’’** 
Smith talking about the uniform civil code and its non- 
implementation, writes that undoubtedly much of Nehru’s 
hesitation over a uniform civil code arises from his concern 
that nothing can be done which would have unsettling effect 
upon the minorities, especially Muslims. The Shari’ah (Muslim 
law) occupies a central place within Islamic religion. As he 
writes, Nehru has felt the situation is indeed paradoxical; in 
order to build up the confidence of religious minorities in the 
non-communal secular set up of the Indian State, Nehru is 
constrained to sacrifice for the time being other significant 
principles of the secular state such as a uniform civil code.** 
Nehru’s sympathy for the Muslim minority was profound. It, 
therefore, earned for him some sarcastic remarks. According to 
Brecher: ‘‘Patel was reported to have said, ‘there is only one 
genuinly nationalist Muslim in India—Jawaharlal’, presuma- 
bly because of Nehru’s secularism and sympathy for Muslims’’.‘° 
It is said that to Indian Muslims Nehru is a rock and shield.* 
So his concept of secularism has been designed to provide 
shelter and shield to Indian Muslims against Hindu fanaticism. 
It is true some section of the Hindus were fanatical then as 
they were more obsessed by the attitude and behaviour of the 
Muslims in the pre-Independence India, who advocated parti- 
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tion of the country in the name of their religion. So after 
Pakistan was conceded, these Hindus thought that the Muslims 
had no legal claims in the divided India. Further the Muslims, 
who advocated Pakistan, after partition of the country 
remained in ndia and did not go to Pakistan. These incidents 
naturally incited and irritated some sections of Hindus and it 
had been a great problem for Nehru to swim against this 
current and protect the Muslim minority. Nehru’s argument 
was that though here and there, there were mischief-mongers, 
it was great human folly to chastise the entire community 
where innocent people also lived. During the communal riot in 
Delhi, Nehru went round the city quelling mob passions. 
He happened to see a crowd of Hindu refugees carrying 
looted property and scolded them: “I thought we were helping 
our suffering friends. I did not know that we were sheltering 
thieves and dacoits’. A fiery young man came forward and 
said. ‘You lecture to us. Do you know what we have suffered?”’ 
Nehru told him: “I feel for you and my heart aches at your 
suffering. But had these Muslims done any harm? If not, then 
you must not injure them. We must be just. If injustice 
requires it, we can go to war with Pakistan and you can enlist. 
But this kind of behaviour is degrading and cowardly’’.“ This 
brings out his concept of secularism in very clear-cut terms. 
It was warranted by the time. It was meant to protect the 
Muslim minority. Hence Professor Bhaskaran while commen- 
ting on the Indian secularism writes: “‘While we proclaim a 
secular state we doso with mental reservations. Our avowed 
secularity seems to constrain us to religious neutrality and 
even political generosity to all religions whose followers are 
numerical minorities while as regards the Hindus our legisla- 
tures and governments claim exercise unlimited powers of 
social and religious interference...(Hindus) because they are a 
Majority in the Indian Union they are denied that freedom 
from political interference which religious minorities are 
granted’’.* 
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Nebru thought that secularism was anti-religious but he was 
religious and secular when these terms are understood properly. 
Further more whatever his argument on the concept of 
secularism, in the Indian context, in practice, it was a ‘minority- 
oriented’ concept; minority by which Nehru meant the Muslims 
in India. So the concept has not done full justice to its 
principles and policies. 


I can conclude this study by quoting Brecher’s assessment on 
Nehru’s personality: “Despite his power and prestige, Nehru 
continues to exhibit a lack of confidence about the right 
course of action. In part, his vacillations are due to the 
intellectual in Nehru who sees all points of view and therefore 
hesitates to act boldly lest he destroys the element of ‘good’ 
which he thinks all view points possess. He is a perfectionist.’’* 
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